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DEPOSITED BY THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Story of Michael Shipkov’s Detention 
and Interrogation by the Bulgarian Militia 


[Released to the press March 4} 


As a result of the publication, on February 21, 
1950, of the Bulgarian Public Prosecutor’s indict- 
ment of Michael Shipkov, the American Legation 
learned with regret that this innocent employee 
has fallen once again into the hands of the Bul- 
garian Security Militia. Accordingly, the De- 
partment of State is honoring the request of 
Michael Shipkov to publish his sworn affidavit. 

Like Cardinal Mindszenty, the Bulgarian evan- 

elical pastors and, recently, the American citizen, 
Robert Vogeler, Michael Shipkov was forcibly 
persuaded, in August 1949, to sign a false con- 
fession. At the end of his ordeal, he had written 
and signed a seven-page confession and an agree- 
ment to return to the Legation as a spy-informer 
for the Militia. Among other things, he con- 
fessed that, under orders, he had organized intelli- 
gence contacts to submit economic, political, and 
military information to the American Legation; 
that these orders came from the American Minis- 
ter and other officers of the Legation; that he had 
wilfully and “venomously” exaggerated, distorted, 
and misinterpreted events in Bulgaria to discredit 
his country and its Government in the eyes of the 
outside world; and that, in this manner, he had 
hoped to be instrumental in encouraging foreign 
intervention in the internal affairs of Bulgaria. 

The pattern of Mr. Shipkov’s confession has be- 
come tragically familiar, whereas the method of 
how such confessions are extorted has remained a 
mysterious enigma. For the first time, however, 
a victim of this apparently hypnotic process has 
had the spiritual fortitude and courage painfully 
to piece together again the shattered pieces of his 
moral character and to reveal in detail how a man 
of integrity can be completely broken and forced 
to describe in his own words a fantastic story of 
imaginary crimes of espionage and treason. — 

In reading Michael Shipkov’s affidavit, it is es- 
sential that the reader first have a clear under- 
standing of his mental condition at the time he 
wrote it. In addition to his own personal ordeal, 
he still had fresh in his memory the recent death 
of his colleague, Ivan Secoulov, who had met 
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death 3 days following his arrest by the Militia. 

Mr. Shipkov’s affidavit is being released exactly 
as he wrote it, untouched, and without a comma 
or word removed. The story he tells is not an 
orderly one. It represents a series of thoughts 
written as they came to him as he struggled to 
search his memory and recall every minute item of 
his interrogation that might be of, value as throw- 
ing light upon the methods used by the Secret 
Police to force confessions from innocent people. 
His affidavit must be read carefully for its ful 
significance to be appreciated. Otherwise, it is 
difficult to separate and place in the right perspec- 
tive the factual and interpretative material which 
is Interwoven without distinction throughout his 
statement. 

The reader will see that in many sections of his 
statement Michael Shipkov is relating how he was 
compelled to build out of his own imagination de- 
tails of meetings with Americans and other offi- 
cials and other acts, which in reality never took 
place but which would meet the Militia’s concep- 
tion of espionage and treason. 

It is important to realize that Michael Shipkov 
was not broken down by the 32-hour interrogation 
alone. For months prior to his arrest, as he ex- 
plains near the end of his statement, he was afflicted 
with a feeling of oppression, fear, and resigna- 
tion owing to the steady pressures exerted by the 
Militia on his sisters, his brother, and his col- 
leagues in the American Legation, particularly 
Ivan Secoulov, who had just died. 

Michael Shipkov’s affidavit exposes, as he had 
hoped it would, the complete falsity of the charges 
made against him, the American Minister, and 
against members of the Legation staff in the in- 
dictment published on February 21, 1950, by the 
Bulgarian Government. This indictment was 
built up on imaginary evidence which Shipkov 
proved was extracted from him by force in August 
1949 following his arrest and 32-hour interro- 
gation. 

Not only has Shipkov destroyed the validity of 
the evidence contained in the indictment against 
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him, but as important a Communist authority in 
Bulgaria as the Foreign Minister, Vladimir Pop- 
tomov, who is now also a Vice Premier and mem- 
ber of the Politburo, confirmed officially to Minis- 
ter Heath his conviction that Michael Shipkov 
was innocent. During the prolonged negotiations 
which Mr. Heath conducted with the Foreign 
Office for the issuance of passports and exit visas 
to Mr. Shipkov and his family, during which time 
Mr. Shipkov resided in the American Legation, 
Mr. Poptomov personally assured Mr. Heath on 
October 11, 1949, that the maltreatment of Ship- 
kov was absolutely against the policy of his Gov- 
ernment. He went so far as to inform Mr. Heath 
that he had personally recommended to the Inte- 
rior Minister that passports and exit visas should 
be granted to the Shipkovs. 

Michael Shipkov knew when he returned to the 
Legation and requested that he be permitted to 
remain there that he was already a doomed man 
as far as the Militia was concerned. If he failed 
to leave Bulgaria and fell again into the hands 
of the Bulgarian Militia, he knew that his fate 
was determined. It was to provide for this eventu- 
ality and to fight back at the Militia and all it 
stands for through the only means available that 
he provided the Legation with his detailed state- 
ment. Another compelling reason for providing 
the Legation with his statement was Mr. Shipkov’s 
desire to salvage his good name and moral char- 
acter. In a real sense, Shipkov’s affidavit repre- 
sents the only tangible item he felt he could 
bequeath to his survivors. 

Michael Shipkov was not a spy. He was not 
an intelligence agent of the United States. Michael 
Shipkov was not a traitor. He was an employee 
of the American Legation who performed the 
routine, legitimate, and nonconfidential duties of 
a translator. However, Michael Shipkov was an 
intelligent, honest Bulgarian citizen who nour- 
ished not only a deep-seated devotion to his 
Christian ideals, but also a concern for the welfare 
of his country. 

As a private citizen he did not conceal his non- 
adherence to Communist dogma, nor his opposi- 
tion to certain policies of the present Government. 
The pursuit of this freedom of expression and 
conscience, guaranteed to him and to all Bulgarian 
citizens by the treaty of peace and the Bulgarian 
Constitution, did not, in his eyes nor according to 
the standards of any civilized democratic country, 
constitute a crime or treason. However, in the 
words of the Public Prosecutor, his family back- 
ground, his act of seeking employment with the 
American Legation, and the expression of his op- 
position to the Communist creed and to some of 
the Government’s policies, constituted treason, for 
which the Prosecutor concluded in his indictment 
of February 21, 1950 that Michael Shipkov was 
turned over to the “Sofia County Court to be tried, 
to be found guilty and punished.” 
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MICHAEL SHIPKOV’S BACKGROUND 


For a true evaluation of the accuracy and authen- 
ticity of Michael Shipkov’s affidavit and for an 
appreciation of his significant contribution, 
through self-sacrifice, to freedom-loving people 
throughout the world, it is essential to know about 
the man, his background, and his fine character. 

Michael Shipkov, the son of a formerly modest 
and well-to-do family, was born in Kazanluk, 
Bulgaria, on May 1, 1911. He studied in Bulgarian 
schools and at Robert College in Istanbul, an 
American-endowed institution, where, in addition 
to mastering the English language, he became 
ee with many aspects of American life 
and culture. He took his degree in chemistry and, 
later, became a qualified industrial engineer. He 
then entered his father’s business, the export of 
Bulgarian rose oil, in which the family had been 
engaged for several generations. During the re- 
cent war, he was in the Bulgarian Army and 
served in the Ministry of War as a liaison officer. 
After the Bulgarian armistice, when Bulgaria 
came under Allied control and joined in the war 
against Germany, Michael Shipkov took employ- 
ment with the British section of the Allied Control 
Commission. As he himself vividly reveals in his 
affidavit, his background of American and English 
culture, coupled with his employment first with 
the British section of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion and later with the American Legation, auto- 
matically branded him, in the eyes of the Com- 
munist authorities, as a “class” enemy of the 
people who had to be “liquidated.” 

ichael Shipkov was a talented, friendly, jovial 
erson with many interests. He loved sports, 
unting and hunting dogs, mountaineering, and 
other outdoor activities. Together with his wife 
and 6-year-old daughter, he led an existence which 
a normal law-abiding citizen in almost any country 
— be expected to lead. But he lived in 
Bulgaria. 

According to those who have known him inti- 
mately, Michael Shipkov blended fine instincts of 
Christian moral ethics and honesty with a high 
order of intelligence, a broad cultural and educa- 
tional background, and an unselfish devotion to 
his country and to his ideals. In spite of his fam- 
ily background of modest wealth and freedom from 
want, he firmly believed that gradual socialization 
of the state and economic apparatus in Bulgaria 
was inevitable and desirable. 


SHIPKOV’S DUTIES AT LEGATION 


It is a customary practice, followed by nearly all 
governments, to employ in their diplomatic mis- 
sions abroad intelligent local employees with lin- 
guistic abilities and backgrounds similar to that 
of Michael Shipkov. These employees are required 
to provide accurate digests of the local press and 
translations of laws or to serve as interpreters. 
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These were the functions of Michael Shipkov. He 
supervised the preparation of a daily digest in 
English of the Bulgarian press and, upon specific 
request, he translated laws and special items of 
interest made available to the Legation publicly 
and officially by the Bulgarian Government. 


STATEMENTS BY MICHAEL SHIPKOV 


On leaving the Legation building at 2:00 p. m. 
on Saturday, August 20, 1949, I bicycled down to- 
ward the tennis club in order to take a parcel and 
some money to my mother at 8 Sv. Terter Street, 
then I crossed over to my home at 39 Shipka Street 
to see if any mail had arrived for me in the mail 
box. Not finding any, I proceeded up Shipka 
Street, intending to keep an appointment for lunch 
on Slavianska Street with Legation janitor 
Krustyo. 

When I had reached the little park on Shipka 
Street, I was overtaken and passed by a civilian 
on a bicycle that did not bear any license plate, 
a matter which came instantly to my attention. 
This person crossed my line of progress, summoned 
me to descend, asked for my name and ordered me 
to walk alongside of him up Shipka Street. I al- 
ready had no doubt whatsoever that my long ex- 
pected contact with the State Security Militia had 
come along. 

We proceeded to the back entrance of the Na- 
tional Assembly without my having seen any 
familiar person in the meantime. I was ordered 
to enter the back door of the Assembly building 
to go into the first room on the right of the entry, 
and to face the wall with my back to the window, 
while some negotiation in low tones proceeded be- 
tween my escort and the guard on duty. I recall 
that on my left of the little I saw of the wall, was a 
cabinet with rows of numbered keys and that above 
my head was a loudspeaker in a box which I 
supposed was joined to the building loudspeaker 
system. 

Allowing that I had been arrested at 2:20 p. m., 
I was held in the Assembly about half an hour; I 
heard some commotion outside and the guard in the 
room ordered me to walk out, preceded by another, 
and followed by him and was ordered to keep my 
eyes on the ground, to enter a small automobile 
which had drawn up outside the gate. I was once 
more ordered to keep my hands out in front of me 
on the cushion of the front seat, and to keep m 
eyes on the floor. We drove round the cathedral, 
where I succeeded in perceiving Tanio Kableshkov, 
an acquaintance of mine, talking to another per- 
son at the corner of 11th of August and Moscovska 
Streets; we then rapidly proceeded up Moscovska, 
down Rakovski Street, turned left up the canal 
and stopped at the front entrance of the Militia 
Headquarters on the main street to the station. 
Allowing time for a trolley bus to pass, I was 
ordered out of the car and was hurried in the 
building. After having been kept some 30 minutes 
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waiting in a nearby room on the ground floor, I 
was taken between two escorts up two flights of 
stairs into a small office. 

On entering, I was made to stand left of the 
door, in the corner, facing the window. In front 
of me was a desk, two chairs on either side, and a 
metal cabinet on the right of the window. On the 
wall to my left was a picture of Lenin, on the op- 
posite wall a frame with the phrase “Merciless 
Fight Against Foreign Agents. 

I was taken up by a team of two agents of the 
State Security, age between 25 and 30, stern, seri- 
ous, and incredibly earnest. I was ordered to 
empty out my pockets on the desk which I did. 
I had been previously asked whether I carried any 
armsonme. I was not made to take off my watch. 

I was then asked whether I was aware of where 
I had been taken, and the reasons for my deten- 
tion. I replied that I was in the building of the 
Militia—they corrected that to State Security Mi- 
litia. I told them that I was perfectly aware 
and that I had been expecting for many months 
that any employment at the Legation would end 
in trouble with them. 

First, presumably until the arrival of a superior 
functionary, I was made to answer the questions 
contained in militia Form No. “10-T” which I had 
filled out on two previous occasions when I had 
been trying to obtain a passport. The first un- 
pleasantness occurred when I was asked to name 
three persons who would confirm that I was not 
affiliated to any political party. I named my wife, 
which was rejected, then (a) my brother-in-law, 
George Petrovitch (b) Detchko Uzumov, of the 
Academy of Arts, and Alexander Jendov, a Com- 
munist painter. The next hitch came over my 
statement of salary—25,000 leva per month, but 
they did not bother to insist at the time. I noticed 
that they were writing down my replies in per- 
functory manner, which confirmed my belief that 
that was to give time to the actual investigator to 
arrive, 

My state of mind at that stage: I was very hard 
trying to reconcile myself with what I had long 
considered inevitable and to impress into my mind 
the necessary fortitude and resignation. Already 
I had been faced with the difficulty of maintain- 
ing any continuous line of thought within me, 
while have constantly to correspond to their moves 
and give them the replies or indications requested. 

In about thirty minutes another functionary ar- 
rived, presumably of superior standing, as the 
chair at the desk was ceded to him. After a whis- 
pered conference, he began to direct the interro- 
gation. There always was a great play of locking 
and double locking the door whenever anybody 
came in or out of the room. 

I was immediately faced with the accusation— 
no with the statement, that I had been a spy, a 
traitor, and a saboteur of my country, an enemy. 
I was told with a fair display of solemnity that I 
had been arrested on express authorization of the 
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chief prosecutor, on the strength of undeniable 
proof, and that now I was to complete their knowl- 
edge by a full confession and repentance of my 
— It was not their aim, it was repeated, to 

estroy men, but to render enemies harmless, to 
make them see their evil ways and reeducate them. 
I was given warning against any attempt to con- 
ceal or distort the truth and was told they knew 
enough to be able to control the truth of my words. 
I pleaded innocent to the charges of espionage and 
treason, and explained that I had been earning 
my living by translating the press and the laws 
for the Americans and that my non-allegiance to 
their beliefs and my non-support of their regime 
did not constitute any crime. I also tried to ex- 
plain that I had no hope whatever of convincing 
them of my innocence and I was very resigned and 
ready for the punishment or treatment which they 
would decide for me. In between, I had been 
directed to describe my life history from 1930 on, 
with details insisted on from September 9, 1944 on. 
I was also directed to relate my private life, my 
friends, acquaintances, connections, hobbies, re- 
laxations, etc., ever since I came in contact with 
the English and Americans. 

While this lasted, I had made the acquaintance 
of all the seven functionaries who dealt with me 
throughout my stay in the building. There were 
two relays of lesser agents, working in teams of 
two, one of which was always on hand. Then 
there were two higher ranking functionaries, aged 
between 30 and 40, who conducted the interroga- 
tion proper—the lesser ones merely kept up the 
tension and maintained the assault and one higher 
ranking man, head of section, department, etc. 
They all seemed familiar with things connected 
with the Legation, with the names and functions 
of the Legation officers, clerks and Bulgarian em- 
ployees, with all other relatives or friends of mine 
who had previously got into trouble—such as my 
brother, Hadji, Cheshme, poor Secoulov, etc. 
They all had the practice of taking notes from 
what I spoke, although they did not do so in a 
very convincing manner—more for my own bene- 
fit—but I did see on frequent occasions that they 
merely scribbled or doodled on their papers. 

I maintained a show of resistance, without a 
semblance of defiance, up till some time late in the 
evening—9-10 o’clock. Tempers had been rising 
in the meantime, I had been often warned not to 
exhaust their patience, not to force them to turn 
the other leaf. I was told that this had been the 
behavior of all the numerous spies and traitors 
who had passed through their hands in this ve 
room and they mentioned Dimitroff, Peev, Hadji 
Christov, my brother, Cheshme, Nikola Petkov, 
the Protestant Pastors. And they stressed that 
any such obstinacy on my part would only worsen 
my future, without any real inconvenience to them. 
They also stressed, and to which I sincerely agreed, 
that I could not really hope for aid from the Lega- 
tion. I had been so long prepared for this that 
I agreed sincerely and told them I was quite re- 
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signed to accept their judgment and penalty. 
Already there appears in the mind of the person 
arrested a desire to be told the extent of one’s 
punishment, and to begin serving it, if only to be 
gone from the pressure and fear of their presence, 
Before the investigations passed from one to an- 
other, the outgoing one would come near, bluster, 
slap me in the face: one of the middle category 
ordered me to turn around and face the wall and 
then hit me on several occasions with the thick of 
his palm, I imagine, in the back of the neck. 
I recall that this treatment was not particularly 
painful nor frightening, nor that I was so afraid 
of its recurrence. 

Before I had broken down, I saw the head of the 
team in the room for half an hour—a short, stout, 
pasty faced individual of evident superior rank 
to all the others. Yellowish tinge, thinning hair, 
carelessly and slovenly dress, no culture, great 
energy, very sharp and cunning, very highly 
strung and tense, very self assured, I suspect, very 
self satisfied. He professed and indicated more 
knowledge of me than even myself. He informed 
me that he had personally kept me under his eye 
ever since September 9 and that I held no secrets 
for him. He went off on a souvenir about a anti- 

atriotic act of mine as far back as 1945, when I 
had gone shooting ducks with General Oxley at 
Belem, on the Danube—and he accused me of hav- 
ing concealed my nationality at that time, feeling 
secure in the protection of my masters, the Eng- 
lish, and of having spoken English to local Bul- 
garians. And when I made to , se that, he came 
out with much self-satisfaction that he had been 
there personally, shadowing us in the guise of a 
local huntsman. And I had the thought that this 
bit of self esteem was more for the benefit of his 
inferiors, and not for me—but it did not detract 
from his quite evident routine, agility and quick- 
ness of mind, and determination. It was he who 
gloated—there is no other word—on the quixotic 
mental attitude of my brother, who had refused in 
a very romantic way to translate for the English 
and inform the Security Militia at the same time. 
And the familiar way in which he used my 
brother’s first name, and recalled the further un- 
happiness which had befallen him, made me think 
it had been him who had ordered my brother to be 
beaten up into insensibility in the street, to pay 
him for his gallantry. He lingered long on the 
subject of my private family life, accepting the 
theory that I had nothing anymore in common 
with my wife, that I had engaged in picking up 
mistresses here and there, and that I had not cared 
if my wife did the same—mentioning persons of 
the tennis club. It was again he that suggested 
the parallel between my espionage and that of the 
Protestant Ministers—and that was ruthlessly 
taken up later by his subordinates, until they had 
got me to tell them exactly the words that fitted 
their theory—that the British were the master 
minds in all the system of espionage, and that 
this espionage, this loyalty they exacted from 
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their agents, included espionage on the American 
employees to the benefit of the English. He spe- 
cifically mentioned Ziapkov as a preceding illus- 
tration of this double espionage, and he made me 
perceive that I was to be the second confirmation 
of this theory of his. He either lost his temper 
in the end, or had another appointment because he 
left me to the others, and then I was broken down 
very quickly. 

I was ordered to stand facing the wall upright 
at a distance which allowed me to touch the wall 
with two fingers of my out-stretched arms. Then 
to step back some 12 inches, keep my heels touch- 
ing the floor, and maintain balance only with the 
contact of one finger on each hand. And while 
standing so, the interrogation continued—nor was 
I allowed to collect my thoughts. This posture 
does not appear unduly painful, nor did it particu- 
larly impress me in the beginning. And yet, 
combined with the mental strain, with the con- 
tinuous pressure to talk, with the utter hopeless- 
ness and the longing to go through the thing and 
be sent down into silence and peace—it is a very 
effective manner of breaking down all resistance. 
I recall that the muscles on my legs and shoulders 
began to get cramped and to tremble, that my 
two fingers began to bend down under the pres- 
sure, to get red all over and to ache, I remember 
that I was drenched with sweat and that I began 
to faint, although I had not exerted myself in 
anyway. If I would try to substitute the fore- 
finger to the big finger, I would be instantly called 
to order and the same if I tried to bolster my mid- 
dle finger by placing the forefinger over it. No 
attention is paid to the suffering, nor is there any 
place for hope that they would take pity on you. 
And when the trembling increases up to the a? 
when I collapsed, they made me sit and speak. I 
did get several minutes respite, catching my 
hovel and wiping my face but when I had uttered 
again that I was innocent, it was the wall again. 

And after a time of this, I broke down. I told 
them I was willing and eager to tell them all they 
wanted. The main appeal is to end the pain, to 
stop needless, futile resistance, and to come nearer 
to the moment when they would let me in peace. 
And there is an enormous deception there, even 
more effective in the successive breakdowns of any 
remaining resistance. 

I was allowed to pull the chair to me, in the 
corner, and sit down. Already the legs had be- 
come stiffened, and equilibrium was not easy. 
And while I caught my breath and tried to stop my 
trembling, they allowed me a cigarette, out of my 
own pack of Chesterfields and even lit it for me. 
At this moment I believed that I had covered the 
worst and that I would tell them I am a spy and 
a traitor and that I would be sent below into a 
cell to await or serve my punishment. And that 
did not appear very grim at the moment. 

It is a very painful surprise to realize the error 
I was in. The interrogation took on again, unre- 
laxed. Here I want to describe their method of 
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interrogation: You are a spy and a traitor, tell 
us what tasks you were given to do, who gave them 
to you, in what manner and with whose help you 
achieved them and to whom and in what manner 
did you report. No further indication and no 
generalities, no overall statements of guilt ac- 
cepted. And this went on, hour after hour, 
throughout the night, throughout the day, without 
respite orend. How can I best explain? The only 
straw for which I could reach is the impression 
that I had, in my emptied, vacant thoughts, of 
some sentence that had pleased them, or that had 
conformed with the pattern I had so often seen in 
the newspapers. And if I were to stop and plead 
fatigue, or poor memory, or ask to rest—the wall 
again and again, and the slaps, and the blows in the 
nape. And I remembered I would come up gasping 
and talk and talk and feel utterly broken. It 
began with my pre-war origin—the well-to-do 
bourgeois family, the American school, the attrac- 
tion of English prestige and power. September 
9—I am a class enemy, if only my antecedents have 
made me into a natural class enemy. Then, turn 
this class enmity into active resistance—then come 
the British—hasten to place myself in their service. 
General Oxley, a figure they most earnestly hate 
and mistrust, is for them the agent of the British 
Intelligence Service, with the underhandedness 
and ruthlessness and danger that one finds in a 
crime novel. To them, however, it is very real. 
So, upon our meeting, Oxley adopts me as his 
chief agent here. He is interested in economic, 
political, and military data on Bulgaria. I there- 
upon oblige and acquaint him with Hadji Christov, 
an expert in the rubber industry, with Palankov 
and Ivan Mihailov, experts in the timber industry, 
with Kiril Pajkuric, expert in ports, port installa- 
tion and shipping. Do they supply him with such 
secret data? They did. How! Thad frequently 
seen them making themselves at home in the Gen- 
eral’s house and they had boasted to me of his 
good graces. What else did he make you do? If 
I point out that in 1945 and 1946, Oxley had free 
contact with all Bulgarian leaders in politics and 
economy, that he must have preferred opposition 
leaders and big business leaders to me, that was not 
accepted. What else? The elections. Oxley told 
me to “pro-agitate” among my friends and rela- 
tives to support the slogan of the postponement 
of the elections. In writing? o. When? 
Among my friends and relatives. Who were they ? 
The Shipkovs, Gueshovs, Kirtchevs, Petrovitches. 
Did you tell them you were specifically author- 
ized to transmit Oxley’s assurances? Yes. They 
even were instructed by me to pass on the good 
news to all their friends and relations. But there 
was an active opposition press at the time calling 
on the people to desist—no matter. 

Another similarity with previous trials. What 
else did you do with Oxley? I cannot remember. 
Did you send him a statement slandering the 
government and asking for foreign intervention ? 
No—No—We have a document which bears your 
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signature, that of Hadji Stankov, Lawyer, Gan- 
cho Ganchev. Can you deny that? And, in the 
end of ends I admitted having signed this peti- 
tion—just as poor Hadji, poor Stankov and the 
others had signed it. 

Oxley again, endlessly. Oxley spying, with my 
connivance, on the Soviet troops, on the garrison 
in Yambol, on the port facilities in Bourgas and 
Varna, on the Danube frontier, on the railroad 
tunnel at Kunino in the Iskar gorge. On the Beli 
Iskar water supply dam. Onthe Americans. Oh 
yes. It was Oxley who transferred me to be the 
translator at the American Legation with instruc- 
tions to tell him in private in his home what the 
Americans thought, planned, acted, whom they 
saw, what their spies were. Oxley’s shooting trips 
only served to cover the espionage. 

Then, the Americans. Barnes, Rewinkel, 
Strong, Wiezel, Horner, Courtney, the Minister, 
every single officer and clerk, past and present. 
Every member of the Military Missions, American 
and English. Whom had I been placed under— 
whom had I acquainted with them, whom had I 
won over for their espionage. This does not give 
a true impression—such questions were not 
oe were suggested—and it is truer to be- 
lieve that these were questions I placed at myself 
and strove to answer to their satisfaction. What 
reports had I made to the Americans? The hos- 
tility of the peasants; the poor crops; the drought. 
Arrests, beatings, internments. I had drawn up a 
report on the Pernik mines for Strong, compiled 
from tables and data in the 1942 Statistical Year- 
book and the Jubilee Edition of the Pernik Mines, 
working in the library of the Regional Chamber 
of Commerce. I had drawn up, on Courtney’s 
request, a table on the disappearances of persons 
from 1944 on, extracting them from the Official 
Gazette legal publications. I had kept up a file 
of biographies of leaders in the government and 
ie. I had served as interpreter for Rewinkel 
and Horner in their conversations with Petkov in 
early 1947 when Petkov had asked for help, had 
admitted his complicity in the military conspir- 
acies but had said that he would have to deny any 
complicity to keep up appearances. I had the 
task of explaining and interpreting major events— 
the political ones to Courtney and the Minister, 
the economic ones to Recknagel. I had made a 
report to Recknagel on the spurious sincerity of 
the Central Committee decision to reform the 
LCAF, by distorting the newspaper accounts of 
the government commissions. I had reported to 
Courtney on the terror which accompanied the 
May 15 elections, on how I had been threatened 
to vote correctly, on the arrests of those who had 
not known better. I had informed Courtney of 
oxen opinion in the Traicho Kostov affair, on 

acedonia, on Titoism I had exaggerated, de- 
formed and invented in order to strain relations, 
— hatred and cause foreign intervention. 

o of the Americans is an intelligence agent— 
Courtney, possibly the Minister, possibly all the 
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rest. Allan? Yes. The military? Yes. After 
Oxley left, I had continued to spy on the Ameri- 
cans by reporting to Bennett or to Green. What 
had I spied upon—here I believe I bogged down 
and do not remember that they did press the ques- 
tion. In Cham Koria, Yatsevitch had connected 
me with Greenhill. I could not think up any es- 
pionage task Greenhill had given me except that 
he was very amiable and said he would keep in 
touch with me. What was your salary—52,000 
leva seemed to satisfy. For the Commissary? 20,- 
000. What were your wife’s duties and salary— 
accountant, 15,000—without much interest. Who 
did the Legation suspect of serving the militia! 
Georgi Angelov—Who else? I said I did not trust 
anybody else. Do you correspond with Oxley and 
with American friends abroad? Yes—Wiezel, 
Potts, Leyland. I send my letters by one 
Americans who oblige in mailing them abroad an 
occasionally bring in letters. great amount of 
suspicion on Wiezel, his friendship with the Min- 
ister. A lot of questioning on Potts, on Cheshme, 
whom they said had reached America with m 
help. How about Miss Pilts—she does the edi- 
torials and no further interest. How about Rous- 
sev, Mishkov? I have never collaborated with 
them in collecting information. How about your 
personal letter to Maynard Barnes, asking for 
intervention. First, I refused having ever writ- 
ten MBB, later confessed. How about your mis- 
tresses, who are they, when did you meet, how 
often, in whose apartments? And there comes a 
time when I found myself in such unbearable 
depths of degradation and misery that I would 
gladly have ended it all at once. You plead with 
them not to force you to incriminate innocent per- 
sons, persons whom you have never engaged in 
any such activity—no response. Speak on, tell us 
more. All about Secoulov; when I had heard from 
Borissevitch, what did the Legation suspect, what 
had Secoulov told the Minister when he had first 
returned from his interview with the militia. 
What Bulgarians know the Minister? Did the 
Minister have love affairs with the crowd at the 
tennis? Oh, and so on, endlessly. 

Out of the jumbled memories, some impressions 
stand out vivid. One: they are not over inter- 
ested in what you tell them. It would appear that 
the ultimate purpose of this treatment is to break 
you down completely, and deprive you of any will 
power or private thought or self esteem, which 
they achieve remarkably quickly. And they seem 
to pursue a classic confession, well rounded off in 
the phraseology, explaining why you were induced 
by environment and education to enter the service 
of the enemies of communism, how you placed 
your capacities in their service, what ultimate goal 
did you pursue—the overthrow of the people’s gov- 
ernment through foreign intervention. And they 
appear to place importance on the parallel ap- 
pearance of repentance and self-condemnation that 
come up with the breaking down of their prisoner. 
Second: I rarely could perceive any personal 
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hatred or enmity for me—contempt certainly but 
sooner an academic detached dealing with an an- 
noying problem in order to achieve the goal, and 
a fanatic, rabid obsession of devotion to Com- 
munism and hatred for Anglo-American resistance 
to them—all the newspaper talks is to them gospel 
truth. And in this respect they are to be taken 
as disciples and fervent followers of the dogma. 
Not much imagination, nor quick brains nor 
much intellectual baggage nor sensitivity—but 
enormous stores of character, undeviating atic 
to their creed, fanatic belief in their own cause, 
fanatic hatred and mistrust of anything else. No 
possible contact with them on any intermediary 
grounds. No fear of possible retribution, not 
within the ranks that I met. No conscience, unless 
that of their duty to their creed. 

Toward the evening of Sunday, I had given 
them satisfaction. They gave mea glass of water, 
a bit of bread which I could not eat, and altered 
their bearing. I had been taken to urinate in a 
nearby toilet. And I was given a cigarette, and 
time to relax and control my trembling—hands, 
feet, teeth, so that I could write down what I had 
told them. It was then—just before I sat down to 
write, visited by the chief who seemed satisfied 
and mentioned, or sooner alluded to, my nearly 
freedom in exchange for perfect frankness and 
sincerity, and I remember him mentioning my 
daughter and that it was worth while looking up 
to seeing her again. 

I wrote six lined pages, beginning with my un- 
fortunate origin and eduction, my formation into 
a class enemy, than a description of my espionage 
with stress on each individual task—who had en- 
trusted me with it, when, how I had achieved it, 
whom I had enrolled to help, how I had handed 
inmy report. At the end, a plain statement of the 
purpose I had been —s destruction of 
the regime through foreign intervention. Signa- 
ture after that—and although my deposition was 
controlled and checked paragraph by paragraph 
by the two lesser persons on duty, one of the supe- 
riors insisted that I add specific information as to 
my secret preference for the British and on my 
spying for them on the Americans. 

When that was completed, I was allowed a 
“nes and some rest and I remember dozing 
off straight away. Then one of the superiors went 
into a lengthy preparation of my future, on my 
youth, my daughter, on the necessity to reform 
and be an honest Bulgarian—on my acceptance to 
collaborate secretly with the State Security and 
report to them everything I see, hear or learn of 
the attempts of foreign spy centrals to undermine 
the people in Bulgaria. He dictated the thing to 
me in most solemn manner, and I wrote and signed. 
Then, giving me repeated warnings of their omnis- 
cience—he said that if I were to tell Courtney 
Courtney would tell the English and the would 
immediately come to know—he gave me back my 
possessions, made me check them—oh no, he asked 
me to suggest a pseudonym under which I was to 
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send in my reports. When I could not draw any- 
thing from my head—he suggested the word 
“Kamenov.” He said that I was to return home 
and go to work on Monday as usual. The first 
task would be for me to give him a lengthy char- 
acter study of each of the Americans together with 
biography. He then gave me the time—8: 30 p.m., 
and the place—the Seminary Square, where the 
train turns, ten meters within the highroad to 
Dragolevitsi, on the following evening where I 
would be given further orders. Then I was led 
out of the building, and left in very friendly man- 
ner in front of the tram stop. I never thought of 
my bicycle but I remember his mentioning that I 
would not be able to ride it straight away. Indeed 
I would not—I still had cramped muscles and 
hardly any sense of balance. I headed for home 
with a completely blank head, thinking only of 
cold water to wash in. Got home, washed, opened 
- _ of sausage with some red wine, and went to 

In the morning I overslept. No one in the 
apartment. As I was gatherin my thoughts and 
making ready to leave, a Miss Kale eva oe 
a cousin of mine, who told me that Yoli had 
called her on the phone from Varna after agp, 
no reply from me. I put a call for Varna an 
told her that I had been out on Vitosha on Sunday 
alone and had not heard the phone. As the Varna 
line did not come through soon enough, I left her 
to reassure Yoli and left for work. 

In the Legation, my first obsession was to clear 
my conscience of the sense of guilt I had for all 
the people I had incriminated. I wrote a brief 
statement in the morning, intending to enlarge on 
it in the afternoon. I could not do so as I wished 
as I felt observed and attended all the time by 
other Bulgarian employees. I locked the two in 
my drawer, of which I had given Courtney a key, 
left the office, saw my mother for a brief period, 
and went to keep my appointment. Either be- 
cause of imagination or reality, I felt that I was 
tailed in every movement I made. I waited for 
214 hours by the entrance of “Serdiva” milk shop 
No. 52 and by the door of postoffice No. 26 on the 
corner of the square but nobody came. So I re- 
turned home. On Tuesday, I tried first through 
Wallace and then through Burke to get Courtney 
to call me in the ordinary way. When he did not, 
I sent up the two statements through Burke and 
when that was done I knew that the militia no 
longer had any power to use me and to use my 
words against other people. 

Later, on the same day, I had an opportunity to 
relate my experience in as much detail as I could 
recall to the Minister. 

I would like to make a few points very clear. I 
have been officially connected, first with the British 
Military Mission, and then with the American 
Legation, from the end of 1944 up to now. And 
from the very beginning, I have even more clearly 
understood and borne the mistrust, suspicion and 
hatred of the regime for anybody who is in any 
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way connected with the British or Americans. 
This feeling of oppression and fear has grown 
steadily, first because of the chain of unhappiness 
and hardship which have descended on my friends 
and relatives—my two sisters expelled from their 
homes with their families and deported to the 
province; my brother, first beaten into insensibility 
in the street, with a cowed spirit afterwards, later 
packed off to a concentration camp; my closest 
friends arrested, obviously subjected to some simi- 
lar method of intimidation, and then, one of them 
has disappeared, the other doing his second stretch 
in a concentration camp; the succession of other 
Bulgarian Legation employees who are arrested 
and either disappear from view or are reported 
hanged. This is in parallel to the other instances 
of fear, those that are featured in the newspapers 
and which I have had to tranlate—a translation 
which has been more and more personally de- 
pressing with time. This depression is aug- 
mented by a feeling of helplessness and despair, 
no possibility of evasion, no issue, no real hope for 
assistance or protection by the Legation, not while 
the militia alone has force on its side. Resigna- 
tion is achieved to a certain extent never enough 
to keep off the fear of the day when it will arrive 
on me. And the last instance, that of Secoulov, 
was very difficult to resign myself to. 

Therefore, when I had been resisting them in the 
first day, I had long since been prepared to accept 
my lot—prison, concentration camp, without any 
hope for reprieve. From that it is easy to decide 
to end the struggle, accept their accusation, give 
them satisfaction, and be allowed to relax my mind. 
And this breaking in is immediately followed by 
the realization that it is not the end but the begin- 
ning of an even more painful period, much more 
degrading—because before I believed I would draw 
upon myself their penalty by agreeing to their ac- 
cusations and the thought of prison or camp for 
myself only is not so awful as that moment. How- 
ever, with the first acceptance, my power of re- 
sistance grew weaker and I slipped steadily lower 
and lower, not only drawing punishment, but time 
and time again speaking of others, friends and 
relatives of mine, involving them in deeds or 
thoughts utterly untrue, unfounded, slanderous. 
And then the feeling of resistance is wholly 
broken; and I remember going deeper and deeper 
in this awful disloyalty, feeling utterly degraded 
and wretched, and yet powerless to protest and 
deny. Indeed, the only things I did not tell them 
were things they never thought of leading me into 
describing. At the end, when I wrote down the 
confession of guilt and repentance, I remember 
that the whole thing appeared fantastic and ridic- 
ulous but it seemed to give them complete satis- 
faction. 

Clear memory came back to me on Monday morn- 
ing, August 22, when I started out to work. My 
most anxious thoughts then and thereafter were 
to cleanse myself of some of this depravity and 
baseness which I had accepted, by giving the Lega- 
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tion a true statement of the whole affair, and deny- 
ing the militia the possibility to make any use of 
my statement and to do it in a way that would 
deprive the militia of the chance to use | writings 
against any of those friends of mine. Therefore, 
I state in full earnestness and truth, freely and 
eagerly, that any statement that I may have made 
orally or in writing to the militia about Georgi 
Petrovitch, Venediv Kirtchev, Yoli Shipkova, 
Georgi Georgiev, Ivan Secoulov, Cheshme, Hadji 
Christov, my brother Krustcho Shipkov, Ivan 
Mihailov, Palankov, Stankov, Ganchev, Detchko 
Uzunov, Mladjov, Nikola Stanchev of the Bala- 
banov restaurant, and possible others, involving 
any or all of them in subversive espionage or other 
punishable acts is false, untrue, and dragged out 
of me against my will, against any knowledge of 
actual truth, under duress. And I want the Lega- 
tion to bring to the knowledge of the militia that 
any attempt of theirs to make use of that state- 
ment of mine will be countered by exposure of this 
letter of mine. I also want to testify that all 
the admissions of guilt forced from me by the 
militia involving espionage or subversive activity 
of my employers of the British Mission or later 
the American Legation, requested of me by these 
institutions or by any of their officers, and exe- 
cuted by me, as the militia has made me indicate 
are false, untrue, imaginary and preposterous and 
have no foundation whatever. At no time, in no 
manner, and under no pretext have I been asked or 
instructed by the American Legation or its officers, 
or by the British Mission or its officers, to engage 
in any subversive, underhand espionage activity. 
And I furthermore request that this statement here 
be made public and used to justify both the good 
name of the Legation and my name in case the 
militia attempt to make use of the confession they 
drew out of me. 

I sign this preceding deposition in full sincerity 
and honesty, certifying its truth and earnestness. 


MicHaAei SHIPKOV 


I have previously attempted to describe the ap- 
pearance of the chief of the seven men who ques- 
tioned me. 

Next in rank came the two inspectors, or such I 
suppose them to be. The first, who spent far more 
time on me than the other, appeared to be around 
36-38 years of age, height 5’10’’, slight but wiry 
build, dark suit, no necktie, better attended ap- 
pearance than his superior. Sallow face, brown 
eyes, clean shaven, dark wavy hair, slightly Jewish 
cast of face. Thin face, prominent cheekbones, 
sunken cheeks. Soft spoken most of the while, 
slow voice, more self-contained than his superior. 
However, it had been him who administered the 
blows on the back of the neck and most of the 
slapping. Cleanshaven. 

His colleague, whom I assume of equal rank, is 
somewhat shorter—5’8’’, stockier, of approxi- 
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mately the same age, abundant hair, hard face, and 
extraordinary eyes—blue with the white circle of 
the eyeball very markedly stressing the blue of the 
center. Very hard and assured bearing. No neck- 
tie, gray suit, I believe he was the one who was to 
meet me on Monday evening for further instruc- 
tions. Cleanshaven. 

The two teams of lesser officials : of the first team, 
one of the men must have been around thirty years 
of age, tall—six feet, well built with a remarkably 
handsome and soft face, manly, excellent features, 
black hair brushed back, soft spoken, deliberate, 
almost gentle in his attitude toward me. He never 
pressed me for time. He also stated that he felt 
no contempt, but that his duty was plain. Clean- 
shaven. 

His partner, age under 30, tall, well built, some- 
what on the heavy side. Black hair, dark com- 
plexion, black poe, Mone deep set dark eyes, ver 
close to each other, prominent nose; height—5’11°’ 

¢). The least educated of the lot and the hardest 
river. Dark suit, clean shaven. Heavy beard 
on chin. 

The second team—the one—very heavy build, 
age about 35, very abundant and very black hair 
thick black moustache trimmed to the length of 
the upper lip, must weigh close on 200 Ibs. Im- 
movable features, very slow routined mind, very 
little education. He stumbled at first through the 
questions in militia form “10-T” which I was ques- 
tioned on, and found it difficult to inscribe my 
replies. Most of the time he dawdled and scribbled 
with pen on whatever paper he had on the desk. 

His partner, age 30, tall—six feet, lanky, dark 
brown hair, suntanned face, prominent eyes, nose, 
wide and thick lower lip—Jewish extraction? 
Brown suit with a sporty cut. Poorly educated, 
very hard in his attitude. Cleanshaven. 

I cannot recall well the man who arrested me in 
the street although he must have been of a still 
inferior rank. 

I recall some other details that might throw 
further light on this experience of mine. I be- 
lieved I explained that the endless interrogation 
seemed to be intended (a) as breaking down resist- 
ance and paralyzing independent thought, and (b) 
as adapting the “confessions” obtained to their 
pattern. And whatever did not fit that pat- 
tern was brushed aside, and the subject was main- 
tained until at the end some incredible story would 
seem to fit and satisfy them. As they maintained 
their questioning on a very general tone, without 
direct prodding or suggestions on the matter of the 
moment, very often I was completely at a loss as 
what to think up, and their resentment at these 
improductive moments made me even more bewil- 
dered. Example: they had stated they had in 
their possession a document bearing my signature 
along with those of Stankov, Hadji and others, 
which had been intended to defame the Father- 
land Front regime before the western world. 
When pressure and force brought me to cease deny- 
ing, I was then made to describe the contents of 
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this document—a grotesque fumbling to produce 
whatever I could recall at the moment of the al- 
leged letters of complaint of the Bulgarian opposi- 
tion to political friends abroad. And this detailed 

esswork, even to the person it was addressed to, 

id not displease them but they would keep on 
prodding me to talk until some word or thought 
seemed to please them—when I recall the actual 
matter that I wrote down for them, I cannot be- 
lieve that any intelligent reader would even stop 
to doubt—it seems so utterly preposterous. When 
we were on the subject of the biographical notes 
of Bulgarian leaders, I had said that what we 
could not translate from the press, we obtained 
from the editors of the opposition newspaper 
Zemedelsko Zname. Questioned “How?’—I re- 
member I said that we had sent Messenger Ivan 
Angelov to obtain the biographies of the Agrarian 
leaders from the editors. After some moments 
in which they pondered this, they accused me of 
lying and bade me teli them the truth. So after 
other tries, I produced the tale that I had gone to 
ask Bourov to give me brief biographical sketches 
of those leaders. I was then questioned on whether 
I had known Bourov personally. I was asked to 
name his street and een that appeared to 
give them satisfaction. When relating the details 
of the hunting trips with General Oxley, they had 
made me follow the line of deliberate espionage on 
the part of Oxley, and of the latter’s taking photos 
and making sketches along his travels. And that 
seemed to satisfy them completely, until I men- 
tioned the presence of the Soviet liaison officer on 
the trips. And thereafter the photos and sketches 
were abandoned. 

I have said that the final statement in writin 
was completed with the constant inspection an 
control of one of them, word by word, sentence by 
sentence, even to the grammar. I recall that I 
had written “I had wilfully distorted the text 
and the meaning” of newspaper articles and des- 
patches in order to defame and slander the gov- 
ernment.” That appeared to give satisfaction. 
However, at the very end of my detention, when 
one of the inspectors was reading over the state- 
ment, he apparently saw a snag—the text could not 
conceivably be distorted—was that a weakness? 
So he came back on this subject. I recall I had 
the presence of mind to insert the negative term 
“not” before the word “text,” and the insertion is 
quite obvious by the compressed lettering, and to 
substitute the adverb “but” to the word “and” 
after the word text—that substitution was again 
noticeable. So, we obtained “distorted not the 
text but the meaning”—and that ended the matter. 

I recall a very prolonged period of prodding 
at the time when they instructed me to specify 
what information I had been secretly supplying 
to General Oxley on the Americans. What indeed 
was the core of my espionage mission within the 
American Legation, what could I have told the 
British that would seem reasonable and would 
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give satisfaction to my interrogators. The con- 
fession by itself of such espionage was not accept- 
able. And after endless summons to tell the truth, 
endless threats not to conceal anything, they 
abandoned the matter—I believe the best I could 
invent to end the matter was their friendly rela- 
tions with the opposition and their direct conver- 
sations with Nikola Petkov. 

I do not know what made them discontinue the 
investigation. They may have believed I was al- 
ready completely broken and would be subservient 
and useful in the future and deprived of any initi- 
ative. Or they may have been otherwise instruc- 
ted from above. Or it may be that they could not 
extract any more sense out of me at the time. 


M. SxurpeKov 


THE CASE OF MICHAEL SHIPKOV 


[Released to the press February 21] 


Following the tragic death, in August 1949, of 
Ivan Secoulov, Bulgarian translator, employed by 
the American Legation at Sofia, 3 days following 
his arrest by the Secret Police, the Minister, Don- 
ald R. Heath, had good reason to fear that the 
same fate would befall Michael Shipkov, the only 
remaining translator of the Legation. At the lat- 
ter’s request, therefore, he made a personal appeal 
to the Foreign Office to grant exit visas to Mr. 
Shipkov uithie family, consisting of his wife and 
child. This request was based on the fact that the 
Foreign Office had been unable to prevent the 
militia from persecuting and killing local employ- 
ees of the Legation. The Foreign Office was in- 
formed that compliance with the request would be 
interpreted by the United States Government as 
concrete evidence of the Bulgarian Government’s 
sincere desire to restore some degree of comity 
to United States-Bulgarian relations, already 
strained as a consequence of the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment’s violation of its international obligations 
and its harassment of American officials. 

Shortly following this approach, Michael Ship- 
kov was arrested without prior notice on August 
20, 1949. He was interrogated for an uninter- 
rupted period of 32 hours and tortured into mak- 
ing false confessions of having committed imag- 
inary acts of sabotage and espionage against the 
Bulgarian Government, implicating his personal 
friends and officials of the American and British 
Legations. Threatened at first that he could only 
escape the death penalty and execution by signing 
a complete confession, Shipkov was finally released 
on the basis of a signed agreement, extracted from 
him, to return to the Legation and act as a spy- 
informer for the police. 

At the risk of losing his life, Shipkov had the 
strength of character and courage to overcome his 
personal fear and voluntarily to reveal in detail 
to the Legation, in a sworn statement, the plot of 
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the Militia and the methods used by it to bend him 
to its will. 

In the light of the brutal conduct of the Militia 
and of the courage and devotion to his ideals shown 
by es it would have been a betrayal of all 
principles of humanity to have turned him out of 
the Chancery straight into the hands of the secret 
police and certain death. Consequently, the Min- 
ister granted Shipkov’s request to remain in the 
Chancery while attempts were continued by the 
Ministry to obtain official permission for Shipkov 
and his family to leave Bulgaria. The fact that 
Shipkov was permitted to reside in the Chancery 
did not contsitute a grant of asylum since the Le- 

ation had not been informed that he was charged 

y the Bulgarian police with violation of any laws, 
criminal or otherwise. 

Minister Heath advised the Foreign Office of 
what had happened to Shipkov and renewed his re- 

uest for the issuance of exit visas to him and his 

amily. The Foreign Office expressed to Minister 
Heath deep regret concerning the action taken 
against Shipkov. The Foreign Minister, Vladi- 
mir Poptomov, stated on October 11 that the mal- 
treatment of Shipkov was absolutely against the 
policy of the Bulgarian Government; he indi- 
cated that the officials responsible would be pun- 
ished and that measures would be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of such actions. 

The United States Government did not give up 
hope that eventually the Bulgarian Government 
could be persuaded to allow the Shipkovs to leave 
Bulgaria. Since he was not charged with any 
crimes, he was granted permission to continue re- 
siding in the Chancery, pending the final outcome 
of the renewed request to leave the country. 

On January 12, 1950, the Foreign Office deliv- 
ered a note of the American Legation stating, for 
the first time, that Michael Shipkov was wanted 
by the National Militia for the purpose of inves- 
tigation in connection with “acts of a nature hos- 
tile to the State and contrary to Bulgarian laws” 
and that “the above authorities [had] determined 
with certainty that the American Legation had 
aided {Shipkov] to hide himself up to the present 
time. 

Realizing that the release of Shipkov to the 
Militia would almost certainly result in his death 
on false charges, the Department of State decided 
that it could not in common humanity, in the light 
of Shipkov’s loyalty and of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment’s record of ruthlessness and injustice, acqui- 
esce to the Bulgarian Government’s demand. 
Shipkov was allowed to remain in the Legation 
until recently when, at his own request and in view 
of the probability of the imminent withdrawal of 
United States diplomatic representatives from 
Bulgaria, he left the Legation to seek a more per- 
manent refuge. Mr. Shipkov’s seizure by the Bul- 
garian Militia constitutes still another in the long 
chain of tragedies which have overwhelmed decent, 
freedom-loving Bulgarians. 
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Regret Expressed on Breaking Diplomatic Relations With Bulgaria 


Statement by Donald R. Heath, American Minister to Bulgaria 


[Released to the press in Washington on February 27 and, in Belgrade on February 25] 


When the Bulgarian Government declared me 
persona non grata, it brought to a climax the cam- 
paign of calculated insults and vilification of the 
United States which began before the withdrawal 
of the Allied Control Commission October 1947. 

The unprecedentedly reckless way in which Bul- 
garia—and certain other Cominform Govern- 
ments—bandy about declarations of persona non 
grata bears no resemblance to international dip] )- 
matic usage. It is rather the way these govern- 
ments have of showing their contempt by saying: 
“If we don’t like one of your diplomats, however 
avout his behavior may be, we will get rid of 

im. 

The flimsy contrived trials which serve as the 
basis of requests for the recall of diplomats thus— 
in the minds of these governments at least—serve 
not only the propaganda purpose of showing that 
these countries are menaced by warmongering 
“capitalists,” but that these Communist govern- 
ments can impose their will unreasonably and 
rudely on missions of “capitalist” powers. 

Even if the conversation which never took place 
between Kostov and me had taken place, there was 
no basis for the Bulgarian Government’s action 
against me. The Bulgarian Government did not 
even bother, while it was about it, to build up a 
case that bore even a semblance of credibility. 
Through the mendacious implication that the 
question of my status was still open for discussion, 
it induced the State Department to delay public 
announcement of its note suspending relations, 
though the note was delivered at noon February 
20. Thereason for the trick was apparent the next 
day when papers all carried the Shipkov episode. 
And the lack of honesty on the part of the Bul- 
garian Government was also apparent when the 
United States note was finally published in the 
Bulgarian press on February 22, minus para- 
graphs referring to the persecution of Bulgarian 
employees of the Legation! This, incidentally, 
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was the first mention in the Bulgarian press of any 
exchange of notes between the two governments. 

Without going into detail regarding the trials 
“proving” espionage by the American mission, I 
wish to point out one basic factor. All “spies” 
allegedly point to “illegal” work for the Lega- 
tion—pastors, Kostov group, and now these un- 
fortunate ex-employees of the Legation—even if 
“confessions” extorted from them were true did 
not provide the American Mission with one scrap 
of information which was not published or easily 
observable at the time or to which the American 
mission as member of the Allied Control Com- 
mission did not have access through the Bulgarian 
Government itself. The American and British 
missions must have been stupid indeed to set up 
networks of “spies” for gathering information 
that anyone in those missions could get merely by 
reading, observation, or by calling the appropriate 
Bulgarian agency ! 

However hard one may try to see the Bulgarian 
Government’s point of view, these three facts are 
glaring in all of the “trials” involving the Lega- 
tion—evidence was built on lies and was obtained 
by coercion on evidence as never proved—and in 
many cases disproved, even in the prejudiced and 
unscrupulous “court”; the evidence even if true 
constituted neither “spying” on the part of defend- 
ants nor “espionage” on the part of mission or 
Legations. 

There can be little doubt that here is no question 
of justice or of threat to Bulgaria’s “security.” 
There is little doubt that here is a deliberate and 
meticulously planned campaign to create fear and 
distrust of the United States and to violate rules 
not only of diplomacy but of civilization. I shall 
not even touch upon wholesale violation of the 
peace treaty. This is the real work which goes on 
under Bulgaria radio blarings and newspapers 
headlines crying “peace.” 

The Bulgarian people have a basic liking and re- 
spect for Western culture in general. The same 
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large majority which is antipathetic to a regime 
that wipes out freedom and justice looks with sym- 
pathy to democracies of the West. This is one of 
the chief reasons for frantic efforts to smear the 
United States, British, and other democratic gov- 
ernments and their representatives. 

The United States Government has borne with 
patience the indignities inflicted on its representa- 
tives and more difficult suffering of those Bulgar- 





ians who were employed in the Legation always 
in hope that the Bulgarian, Government would 
eventually reach a reasonable stand. It appears, 
however, that conditions for representatives of the 
United States and those Bulgarians employed by 
it are becoming worse. There was nothing for us 
to do but with great regret for that majority which 
represents the real Bulgarian people to take the 
step of suspending diplomatic relations. 


Limitations Surrounding Normal Diplomatic Relations With Hungary 


U.S. NOTE OF MARCH 4 
[Released to the press March 4] 


Closing of Hungarian Consulates in U.S. 


The Legation of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry for For- 
eign Affairs of Hungary and has the honor to refer 
to the Ministry’s note of February 23, 1950, in 
which the Hungarian Government, on the basis 
of its proceedings against Mr. Robert Vogeler, 
raises certain questions regarding the staff of the 
Legation and inquires whether the United States 
Government is willing to reconsider its prohibition 
of travel by United States nationals to Hungary 
and its closing of the Hungarian consulates in 
New York and Cleveland. 

The Legation of the United States is instructed 
to inform the Ministry for Foreign Affairs that 
the United States Government does not recognize 
the proceedings against Robert Vogeler, which 
were completely ex parte and were characterized 
throughout by demonstrably preposterous false- 
hoods, as confirming in any way the validity of 
the charges brought against him or against other 
United States citizens. 

In view of the character of this “trial” and of 
the wholly groundless charges against personnel 
of the Legation, the United States Government 
considers improper and irrelevant the inquiries 
contained in the Hungarian Government’s note. 
If the Hungarian Government insists on the with- 
drawal from Hungary of certain United States 
officials as persona non grata, it has the right under 
international law to do so. However, the above- 
mentioned allegations are clearly not a proper 
basis for such a demand. 

The United States Government has no inten- 
tion, in the existing circumstances, of altering its 
decisions prohibiting the travel of United States 
citizens in Hungary and closing the Hungarian 
consulates in New York and Cleveland. As to the 
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first, the sentencing of Mr. Vogeler to prison on 
false charges cane. A confirms this Government’s 
conviction that it is unsafe for American citizens 
to visit Hungary under present conditions. As 
to the second, the closing of the Hungarian con- 
sulates in the United States was based and con- 
tinues to be based on the Hungarian Government’s 
refusal to permit United States consular officers 
in Budapest to perform their normal protective 
consular functions. 

With regard to the over-all number of diplo- 
matic officials and other employees at the Ameri- 
can Legation in Budapest, the United States Gov- 
ernment knows of no rule of international law 
or practice under which the Hungarian Govern- 
ment would be entitled to limit or fix that num- 
ber. The United States Government, moreover, 
wholly rejects the allegations concerning the Hun- 
a employees of this Legation which are set 

orth in the note of the Ministry for Foreign Af- 
fairs. These employees have been engaged in no 
activities to which objection could legitimately be 
raised. 

The Hungarian Government, by its recent ac- 
tions detrimental to the rights and personal safety 
of American citizens, by its treatment of American 
interests in Hungary, and by its restrictions on the 
exercise of protective functions by American con- 
sular officers, has itself created a situation preju- 
dicial to the conduct of normal diplomatic, 
consular, and commercial relations. Because of 
this situation, the United States has already re- 
duced the staff of the Legation below that which 
it would consider necessary for the conduct of 
normal relations with a friendly government. 
The United States Government will continue to 
adjust the composition of Legation staff in ac- 
cordance with its own judgment of its require- 
ments and, in doing so, it will of course take into 
account the arbitrary attitude of the Hungarian 
Government. 
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U.S. NOTE OF MARCH 3 
[Released to the press March 3] 


Unfair Aspects of Nationalization Decree 


The Legation of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Government of Hungary and 
upon the instructions of the Government of the 
United States has the honor to transmit the 
following: 

The Government of the United States has noted 
Edict No. 20/1949 issued by Praesidium of the 
People’s Republic of Hungary on December 28, 
1949 which pertains to the nationalization of cer- 
tain industry and transport organizations in Hun- 
gary. The Government of the United States has 
noted that whereas the Edict makes reference to 
compensation for property taken from its owners 
it fails to make adequate provision for such com- 
pensation, fails to specify the basis on which the 
amount of such compensation is to be fixed, and 
fails to make provisions for recourse by the owners 
to courts of law in appealing the decisions of the 
ministries. The Government of the United States 
has also noted that the interests of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
have been effectively exempted from nationaliza- 
tion under the provisions of the Edict. This dis- 
crimination is in clear violation of the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Consular Rights of 
1926. 

The Government of the United States is aware 
that the present conditions in Hungary make it 
impossible in a practical sense for an American 
citizen to exercise local remedies under Hungarian 
laws and before Hungarian courts. In a political 
situation where an American citizen cannot freely 
obtain the services of a Hungarian attorney of his 
choice effectively to assert his rights, where the 
laws and authorities are openly hostile to Ameri- 
can interests, any remedies which may appear 
available under Hungarian laws are, in fact, illu- 
sory and nonexistent and warrant the Government 
of the United States, under the established prin- 
ciples of international law and practice, in inter- 
vening diplomatically on behalf of its nationals to 
obtain compensation for their properties without 
their having to exhaust illusory remedies ostensi- 
bly available to them. 

Accordingly, the Government of the United 
States hereby notifies the Government of Hungary 
that the Government of the United States reserves 
all rights on its own behalf and on behalf of its 
nationals under international law under the Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce, and Consular Rights 
concluded between the two countries in 1926 and 
under the Treaty of Peace with Hungary. The 
Government of the United States moreover in- 
forms the Government of Hungary that it holds 
the Government of Hungary wholly responsible 
for the payment of adequate and effective com- 
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pensation for the property rights of American 
nationals affected by the present edict as well as 
by previous laws and decrees. 

To this end, the Government of the United States 
herewith espouses the claims of the American na- 
tionals arising from the exercise of the present 
edict as well as from previous laws and decrees 
and accordingly invites the Government of Hun- 
gary to enter into negotiations for the prompt 
settlement of its obligations. 


Effect on American Interests 


The effect of the above-quoted note is that the 
United States Government has, on its own behalf 
and on behalf of American nationals, espoused the 
claims for compensation arising out of the na- 
tionalization and other seizures of property by the 
Hungarian Government. In view of this espousal 
by the United States Government, the Depart- 
ment of State advises American nationals that it 
does not consider the surrender of shares to the 
Hungarian authorities as stipulated in the Hun- 
garian Nationalization Law of December 1949, 
or in other laws to be an essential condition to 
the settlement of the claim of the United States 
Government against the Government of Hungary 
under accepted principles of international law and 
practice. 

In view of this action, the Department requests 
that American nationals who may have claims 
arising out of the nationalization and other seizure 
of property by the Hungarian Government inform 
the Department of the details of the losses incurred 
unless this information has already been placed 
on record with the Department. 


Passports No Longer Valid for 
Bulgaria or Hungary 


[Released to the press February 27] 


In view of the fact that diplomatic relations 
have been suspended between the United States 
and Bulgaria, American passports of private trav- 
elers are no longer valid for use in that country. 
Passports issued or renewed in the United States 
or at any United States foreign service office will 
be stamped “not valid for travel in Bulgaria.” 
Those not so stamped should not, however, be con- 
sidered as valid for either Bulgaria or Hungary 
unless they have been presented for approval of 
special travel. 

Travel of American citizens to Hungary was 
prohibited on December 20, last, because the 
American Government was not in a position to ac- 
cord normal protection to them while in that 
country. 
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Delegates From World Congress of Partisans 
of Peace Refused Entry to U.S. 


[Released to the press March $] 


“The World Congress of Partisans of Peace,” 
the leading over-all Communist-front organization 
in the world, has announced that it is sending a 
delegation of 12 Europeans to the United States 
on March 3. The announced purpose of the dele- 
gation’s visit is to present a petition to the Con- 
gress of the United States for (1) cessation of the 
armaments race by immediate reduction of war 
budgets and military effectives; and (2) prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons. 

Members of the delegation have applied for 
visas to come to the United States. The 12 dele- 
gates, on the basis of available information, are 
either known Communists or fellow travelers and 
are, therefore, subject to exclusion from the United 
States under the immigration laws. 

The Department of State, because of the avowed 
intention of the group to present a petition to 
Congress, has consulted with majority and mi- 
nority leadership in both Houses. On March 1, 
the Majority Leader of the House, Representative 
John W. McCormack, addressed the House on the 
subject. Mr. McCormack said in part: 


... heretofore, the function of this Soviet front 
organization has been manipulation of the peace symbol 
in ways calculated to exploit for selfish Soviet purposes 
the sincere longing for peace of hundreds of millions of 
souls throughout the world. It has shown little genuine 
concern for peace as that term is understood in the free 
world, but abundant zeal for the establishment of con- 
ditions favorable to extension of Soviet power... 

. .. It is singularly presumptuous of this Soviet front 
organization and its sponsors to assume that the legis- 
lative branch of this Government would, for a single 
moment entertain any fraudulent appeals calling on this 
body in effect to abandon its principles and disregard its 
solemn responsibilities to the American people and their 
allies for the security of the United States and the preser- 
vation of democratic institutions throughout the free 
world. 

I am sure the State Department recognizes the situa- 
tion and will govern itself accordingly in the proper way. 


At the close of Mr. McCormack’s remarks, the 
Minority Leader, Representative Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., requested permission to make the follow- 
ing statement : 


I agree with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack), and I hope the State 
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Department will take the proper action and not permit 
the visit to be made. 


On March 2, Senators Tom Connally, Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee ; Scott Lucas, 
Majority Leader, and Kenneth Wherry, all spoke 
in opposition to the granting of visas to the delega- 
tion. Similar opposition was expressed in the 
House by Congressmen John Kee, Chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, and James G. 
Fulton. 

The Department of State, in full concurrence 
with the Congressional expressions above stated, 
is therefore refusing to grant entry to the proposed 
delegation. 


Announcement and Sponsorship 
of the Proposed Visit 


The first public announcement of the member- 
ship of the delegation to the United States was 
contained in the February 18, 1950, issuance of 
the Paris Communist newspaper Humanité. The 
same source, on February 10, had reported on a 
February 9 meeting of the Paris Secretariat of the 
movement at which the decision was made to send 
delegations to various countries including the 
United States. 

On February 23, a “Welcoming Committee for 
the World Peace Delegation,” with its head- 
quarters in New York, extended an invitation to 
the delegation to come to the United States. The 
American group is headed by O. John Rogge and, 
reportedly, includes Bishop Moulton, Dr. Linus 
Pauling, and others who were associated with the 
so-called Cultural and Scientific Conference on 
World Peace which met at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, March 25-27, 1949. 


Background of Partisans-for-Peace Movement 


The Partisans-of-Peace movement was organ- 
ized at Communist-line meetings held in Paris 
and Praha, April 20-25, 1949. It stemmed from 
an earlier international “peace” congress at Wro- 
claw, Poland, held in August 1948. The “World 
Congress of Peace Partisans” at Paris established 
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a permanent World Peace Committee as the cen- 
tral unit in the “peace movement.” The committee 
consists of representatives from 54 countries and 
includes key leaders from such Communist-front 
organizations as the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. It has a smaller executive bureau headed 
by the French atomic scientist, the Communist, 
Frederic Joliot-Curie. 

The “peace congresses” held in various countries 
under the auspices of this organization have uni- 
formly followed a Communist line. They have 
centered their attack on “U.S. warmongers” and 
have been most sympathetic to the U.S.S.R. and 
Soviet foreign policy. The organizational pat- 
tern has been to use as spokesmen prominent in- 
tellectuals, some of whom are consistent “fellow- 
travelers” and some of whom are independent 
“leftists” while the direction and machinery re- 
main firmly in Communist hands. Rarely have 
non-Communist viewpoints been expressed at these 
congresses. When presented, they were quickly 
blanketed by orthodox Stalinism. 


Program of Partisans for Peace 


As a major Soviet instrumentality for propa- 
ganda and political pressure, the Pustimnest: 
Peace movement encompasses virtually all im- 
portant front organizations through which Com- 
munists are appealing for support to labor, women, 
youth, and other “peace loving” people. Leaders 
of the movement have stated recently that the 
movement has completed its basic organizational 
stage and that the time has come for it to undertake 
“concrete tasks.” 

A series of campaigns, seeking such “concrete” 
results, is underway at the present time. A strik- 
ing aspect of this stage of developments is its 
open connection with the Cominform and the 
world Communist movement. Thus, the best sum- 
mary of the Partisans-of-Peace program is to be 
found in the leading editorial of the Cominform 
organ for February 10, 1950, which claims that 
“the world-wide struggle for peace” is entering 
a new phase of “concrete patriotic action against 
war” in which declarations and “pacifist phrase- 
mongering” are not enough. The Cominform, 
therefore, states that “the tasks” of the Partisans 
of Peace include a campaign to secure refusal by 
the workers to produce weapons of death, a cam- 
paign among Western European transport work- 
ers to obtain their refusal to handle American 
arms, agitation for the withdrawal of French 
troops in French Indochina, the replacement of 
the “present reactionary governments” in France 
and Italy in order that their parliaments will stop 
the arms race and annul the North Atlantic pact, 
and the active support of Soviet proposals to pro- 
hibit atomic weapons and to conclude a “peace 
pact” among the big powers. 

Although the “Partisans of Peace” are —_ 
pating in each of the campaigns mentioned by the 
Cominform, the most important work is being 
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done with reference to two of these. The most 
spectacular campaign is directed toward closing 
uropean ports to American shipments under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. The effort 
to do this centers largely around a strike cam- 
paign coordinated by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, an affiliate of the “World Congress 
of Partisans of Peace.” The various local and 
national committees of the Partisans-of-Peace 
movement in Europe are actively assisting in this 
strike campaign by attempting to mobilize mass 
support through demonstrations, other propa- 
ganda methods, and the collection of funds, and by 
providing a propaganda cover to the strike cam- 
paign which is justified in the name of “peace.” 

In the second of the important Partisans-of- 
Peace campaigns, an effort is being made to mo- 
bilize a public opinion behind a series of 
“peace” proposals which coincide with those pre- 
sented by the U.S.S.R. delegation to the United 
Nations—a connection that is mentioned in the 
official journal of the “Partisans of Peace.” 

A variety of methods is being used by the “Par- 
tisans of Peace” in their effort to mobilize what 
they will claim to be world public opinion in 
support of these proposals. These include the col- 
lection in a number of countries of millions of 
signatures for peace ballots, torchlight processions 
and other demonstrations, and the petitioning of 
thousands of municipal councilors and members 
of parliaments. In this country, there is now 
wel oe a drive to collect a million signatures 
in protest “against H-Bomb diplomacy” to be pre- 
sented to President Truman on April 12, the anni- 
versary of President Roosevelt’sdeath. _ 

The most important aspect of the Partisans-of- 
Peace campaign in support of the Soviet peace 
proposals centers around the effort to secure their 
formal ratification by the various national assem- 
blies of the world (of which the proposed 
delegation to the United States is one example.) 
This is being done in two ways: First, the Parti- 
sans-of-Peace organizations in each country are 
petitioning their own parliaments to ratify these 

roposals. (A number of satellite parliaments, 
including Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, have 
already responded to such appeals.) Second, the 
World Congress of Partisans of Peace is now 
planning to send a number of international dele- 
gations to appeal to the parliaments of such 
countries as Belgium, Holland, Italy, France, 
Mexico, the Soviet Union, and the United States. 


Membership of Delegation to U.S. 


Picasso, Pablo, world-famous Spanish painter. A member 
of the French Communist Party since 1944, he has 
been a leading figure in various Communist-front 
organizations including the International Commit- 
tee of the World Partisans of Peace. 

Johnson, Hewlett, Reverend, Dean of Canterbury. Mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of the Daily Worker. 
Delegate to several conferences of the Partisans of 
Peace and British member of the World Peace 
Committee. 
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Montagu, Iver, British film producer, director and scenar- 
ist, and active in many phases of motion picture 
production. He has been a Communist Party mem- 
ber since 1932 and is a member of the Daily Worker 
editorial staff. 

Cosyns, Maz, Dr., Belgium’s foremost atomic scientist and 
associate of Professor Piccard since 1932. An avowed 
Communist sympathizer, Cosyns has been playing a 
vigorous role in various front organizations. 

Aubel, Eugene, professor of chemistry and biology, Uni- 
versity of Paris. A member of the French Communist 
Party. Active in Communist-front organizations. 
Delegate, World Congress of Intellectuals, Wroclaw, 
Poland, 1948, and a member, National Council Com- 
battants de la Liberté et de la Paix (Fighters for 
Liberty and Peace. ) 

Erni, Hans, well-known Swiss modernist painter. An 
ardent fellow traveler, he is a leader of the Swiss- 
Soviet Friendship Association. 

Lurcat, Jean, artist, reportedly a member of the French 
Communist Party and an active member in numerous 
Communist-front organizations. 

Cacciatore, Luigi, a Parliamentary Deputy. Cacciatore is 
an active leader of the Italian Socialist Party which 
cooperates with the Italian Communist Party. He 
was Minister of Posts and Telecommunications in 
the De Gasperi cabinet in 1947. 

Montesi, Mario, Dr., Communal Councilor of Rome since 
the liberation. He was at one time active in the 
Christian Democratic Party but later joined the pro- 
Communist Christian Movement for Peace. 

Palumbo, Giuseppina, Pina, a Socialist Senator and for- 
mer social worker, she was the first women given a 
post in the Italian Government after liberation. She 
is now active in leftist women’s groups. 

Olivo, Oliviero Mario, Professor, highly regarded Italian 
specialist in anatomy and histology and one time 
Rockefeller fellow in the United States. He took part 
in the leftist-sponsored Congress of Italian Culture 
in 1948. 

Diaz, Furio, Communist Mayor of Leghorn since the 

liberation. Thirty-three years old, law graduate; 

formerly taught at University of Pisa. Member of 
the Italian Communist Party and its organ, the 

Friends of Unita. 


Portuguese Teachers 
Train in the United States 


[Released to the press February 23] 


The beginning of the United States Govern- 
ment’s program of educational exchange with 
Portugal was marked today by the arrival from 
Lisbon of Arnaldo Rodrigues de Sousa and Maria 
Teresa Guedes de Andrade Santos for training in 
this country. The former is Director of the agri- 
cultural school, Escola Pratica de Agricultura D. 
Diniz, and the latter is Director of the kindergar- 
ten, O Beiral. 

Both were nominated by the Portuguese Minis- 
try of Education to be recipients of grants of- 
fered by the Department of State under the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948, which, this year, will bring a total 
of 30 teachers from other countries to the United 
States for training and observation. Their ar- 
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rival also marks the beginning of the Teacher 
Training Program in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The training program of Mr. de Sousa and Miss 
de Andrade Santos will be directed by the United 
States Office of Education. It will include a brief 
orientation period, two periods of practical ob- 
servation and participation in selected school sys- 
tems, and a concluding period of discussion and 
summary. 

The orientation period will serve to acquaint 
the teacher trainees with the general organization 
of education in the United States. Following this 
orientation, will come two periods of practical 
internship. Assignments will be made to school 
systems in two separate localities of the country in 
order that the trainees may enjoy a broader, more 
diversified experience and in order that they may 
bring to a larger number of teachers in the United 
States a more intimate knowledge of educational 
organization and problems in their own country. 
At the conclusion of this training, each will return 
to Washington to confer with fis adviser in the 
Office of Education and to prepare a report of his 
activities in the school systems. An effort is made 
to adapt the program to each individual according 
to his education and experience, special aptitudes, 
interests, and prospects. 


Anthropologist Visits Colombia 


Norman Daymond Humphrey, associate profes- 
sor of social anthropology, Wayne University, re- 
cently left for Bogoté, Colombia, where he will 
serve for a year as visiting professor at the Escuela 
Normal Superior under the exchange-of-persons 
program administered by the Department of State 
as authorized by the Smith-Mundt Act. His as- 
signment will also include a period of conducting 
field work at the field headquarters of the Insti- 
tute of Social Anthropology in Viani. 


Film Expert To Visit Turkey 


In response to a request from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, the Department of State has awarded a 
grant-in-aid under the exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram authorized by the Smith-Mundt Act to 
G. Peaslee Bond, film expert of New York, to en- 
able him to spend 3 months as a consultant on 
equipment and methods in connection with 
Turkey’s program of documentary and educa- 
tional film production. It is also planned that 
Mr. Bond will assist in the actual production of 
a few such films, thus cooperating at the working 
level with Turkish technicians in this field. 
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Economic Collaboration Basic to Our National Policy 


FULL SUPPORT IN ERP URGED 


Statement by Secretary Acheson* 


I am happy to have this opportunity to appear 
before you in support of action to continue our 
full participation in the European Recovery 
Program. 

Two antithetical concepts of foreign relations 
are loose in the world. One concept is that no 
state is friendly which is not subservient. An 
official report to the Cominform defines an inter- 
nationalist as one who “unreservedly, without any 
hesitation, and unconditionally, is ready to defend 
the U.S.S.R.” Anyone who rejects this notion 
isa warmonger. Even a Communist state cannot 
live on friendly terms with the Kremlin unless it 
shows complete subservience and submission, as 
the Yugoslav experience has shown. The very 
ine ope of peaceful cooperation among non- 

oviet states to defend their own interests and to 
solve their own problems is anathema to the 
Kremlin, as is shown by the histories of the Euro- 
= Recovery Program and the North Atlantic 

reaty. 

The other concept is that no state is unfriendly 
which, in return for respect for its rights, respects 
the rights of other states. This concept is one 
which permits and encourages variety, which de- 
mands only that conflicts of interest be resolved 
by peaceful means, and which calls, in the modern 
world, for an international framework to secure 
the peace. 

The world stands to gain or lose something very 
precious, rs agg | on which of these concepts 
wins dominion. is is, in modern dress, the 
ancient conflict of tolerance versus intolerance, of 
diversity versus uniformity, of freedom under 
the law versus authority above the law. 

The present world crisis is a product of the 
conflict between these fundamentally opposed con- 
cepts. The Kremlin has had major successes, 


*Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


and the House Foreign Affairs Committee on Feb. 21, 
1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
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though they fall short of its ambitions, and it now 
inescapably confronts the nations of the free 
world, which cannot accept its definition of inter- 
nationalism and which are by that fact a threat, 
in the Kremlin’s view, to its security. The Krem- 
lin can and is pursuing its course with efficiency 
and with signs of increasing boldness, using what- 
ever means seem appropriate to it in a given situa- 
tion. The question before us is how can the threat 
be met, how is the Kremlin’s design to be frus- 
trated. The task is a difficult one, because the 
answer is that we must make our system work suc- 
cessfully and prove itself by the practical test of 
its worth. I do not imply that the oe for 
continuing the European Recovery Program is 
the threat of further expansion be the Soviet 
Union. On the contrary, the free world, even if no 
threat of this kind existed, would face the same 
hard task of building a successfully functioning 
system. I do mean, however, that in the context 
of the present world crisis the task is doubly acute, 
doubly urgent. 

The free world, also, has important successes to 
record, however. The Soviet world has nothing 
to match ERP and the Point 4 concept in the eco- 
nomic field; it has nothing to match the coming to 
independence of India, Pakistan, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, and other nations in the political 
field—on the contrary, it has built a system of 
satellite states, the very term being descriptive of 
the negation of freedom and the frustration of na- 
tionalism. It has nothing to match the North At- 
lantic Treaty concept in the field of defense. Our 
job is to do our full part in carrying out these pro- 
grams and concepts to a successful conclusion. 
Nor is conclusion the right word, for, although the 
need for extraordinary assistance will come to an 
end, the need for our affirmative cooperation and 
participation will be continuously required if the 
free world is to be a going concern. 

The free world must meet the threat to its ex- 
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istence both defensively and constructively. The 
first test of any society is its ability to defend 
itself in order to deter an attack upon it by making 
it a hazardous gamble and, in the event of attack, 
to defeat it. As Madison wrote, every society 
must have means of security “which can only be 
regulated by the means and danger of attack.” 
This is the defensive task—to create the will and 
the means to defend the free world—but success 
in this task depends mainly on the use the free 
world makes of its constructive opportunities. 

The fundamental answer is, therefore, to build 
a successfully functioning political and economic 
society of free nations. This is the positive task 
in the doing of which we create the spiritual and 
material base essential to our defense and to the 
preservation of the integrity of our way of life. 

It is a very difficult job to build a successfully 
functioning system. it requires adjustments to 
the changed and changing facts of international 
life. And it is hard to make adjustments—people 
tend to resist change and to stick to old ways of 
doing things. A conscious effort of will is neces- 
sary to overcome our native inertia. 

And, now, I think we must decide what we need 
to do and are prepared to do to help carry forward 
the recovery gains which have been achieved and 
to help create a secure and firm foundation for the 
future. 

Mr. Hoffman has recited to you the magnificent 
record of European production over the past 2 
years. He has also stressed the need for bringing 
about conditions under which Europe can sell 
enough products and services to us and the rest 
of the world so that she can stand on her own feet. 


To solve this problem requires further strenuous - 


action both on our part and on the part of the 
countries participating in the program. 

The Europeans must not only expand their pro- 
ductive capacities but must, through greater effi- 
ciency, through lower costs and improved 
marketing methods, improve the competitive posi- 
tion of their products in the markets of the United 
States and the rest of the world. 

This is the reason why we favor the closer 
association of the free countries of Europe in the 
economic field as we do in the political and mili- 
tary fields. Such association is necessary if they 
are to put their economies on a sound, competitive, 
self-supporting basis. If Germany, instead of 
being a threat to world peace, is to a a construc- 
tive partner in Europe, it is necessary to build a 
European framework within which her skills and 
energies can be used for the benefit of all. We 
hope this drawing together of the European coun- 
tries will take place within a framework of closer 
association of all the free countries of the world, 
including our own. Unity in Europe requires the 
continuing association and support of the United 
States. Without it, free Europe would split apart. 

The Brussels 
of Europe, whic 


act, the Orgc, and the Council 
have been established to deal 


with common European problems, are associa- 
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tions of sovereign states. While there is growin 
i ma debate in Europe on the problem o 
ederation, neither the people, nor their govern- 
ments, appear ready for this step. We recognize 
their right to decide Fase , as our found- 
ing fathers did, when, how, and whether they 
will federate. We reserve the same right for our- 
selves as we approach, on a step-by-step basis, a 
closer association with other nations through the 
United Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
other arrangements. 

Progress toward the economic integration of 
Europe requires action on many fronts, including 
the liberalization of trade, currency arrangements, 
and pe arg for the movement of manpower. 
But I want to emphasize one step which is par- 
ticularly important at the present time. That is 
the establishment of a European payments union 
to permit the free exchange of European curren- 
cies. I hope that, in the near future, the European 
countries will take this essential step. They have 
- support and encouragement in this difficult 

ask, 
The peoples of Europe can be expected to make 
these necessary drastic adjustments with confi- 
dence in the success of their efforts only if they 
can have confidence that we are prepared to co- 
operate with them. They must be convinced that 
we will not falter or lose interest. 

What can we do? 

First, we must continue our assistance under 
ERP at a level which will permit the European 
countries to make necessary purchases in the dol- 
lar area. Without this assistance, each country 
will be compelled to engage in a futile attempt 
to earn gold and dollars from the others, and the 
cooperative effort to coordinate national economic 
policies and to develop institutions for this pur- 
pose will be struck a deathblow. There must be 
no wavering in support of this program now, for 
the years ahead are, in every way, as important as 
the years behind. The important decisions about 
Europe’s future are still to be made. 

But this appropriation of the funds which Mr. 
Hoffman asks for is not enough. Readjustments 
of United States economic policies will be neces- 
sary. The problem which confronts us can be 
stated very simply: to maintain the volume of 
American exports which the free world needs and 
which it is in our national interest to supply as a 
necessary part of building a successfully function- 
ing political and economic system, the free world 
must obtain the dollars to pay for these exports. 
They can be obtained in only three ways: by our 
imports of goods and services from them; by our 
public and private loans and investments abroad ; 
and by continued gifts. In the long run, the only 
reliable and desirable way is to increase our im- 
ports, but that is a big job, and, until it has been 
done, we have to continue assistance to countries 
which need it and which it is in our national inter- 
est to help. Whatever we can do to build up our 
imports from abroad and to make our exports 
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available at reasonable prices contributes to the 
success of ERP and more broadly to the building 
of a successful free world system. 

This is a positive and an ambitious program for 
the United States. No one can predict, with con- 
fidence, how long it will take nor what demands it 
will place upon us. Support of ERP is only one 
part of it although it is a vital part. Let us be 
clear in our own minds and make clear to our 
European friends that economic collaboration is a 
continuing part of our broader relationship. 
Whatever form it may take, that collaboration 
must continue to be a basic element of our national 
policy. 

It is in the carrying out of such a policy, in our 
determination and our will to do it, however long 
it takes and whatever it requires of us, that the 
frustration of the Kremlin’s design for world 
dominion lies. We are in the midst of a struggle 
in which we must prove the superiority of our way 
of life and our concept of foreign relations by 
building a free and just and rseigge re society of 
nations based on the principles of tolerance and 
restraint. What is at stake is our concept of inter- 
nationalism as opposed to the Kremlin definition 
of internationalism as the unreserved and unhesi- 
tating and unconditional readiness of every state 
to take the part assigned to it by the Kremlin. 
That is a role which we and the free world cannot 
and will not accept. In the legislation before you, 
the Congress, which is the traditional guardian of 
our liberties, can reaffirm that determination. 


Economic Assistance to 
Certain Areas of the Far East’ 


An Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That this Act be cited as the 
“Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 1950”. 

Src. 2. To enable the President until June 30, 
1950, to obligate funds heretofore appropriated 
for assistance in certain areas of China, section 12 
of Public Law 47, Ejighty-first Congress, is 
amended by striking out “February 15, 1950” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1950”. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation is hereby authorized to furnish assist- 


ance to the Republic of Korea in conformity 


with— 


(1) the provisions of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, wherever such pro- 
visions are applicable and not inconsistent with 


1 Public Law 447, 81st. Cong., 2d. sess. 
March 13, 1950 





the intent and purposes of this section 3; and 

(2) the agreement on aid between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Korea 
signed December 10, 1948, or any supplementary 
or succeeding agreement which shall not sub- 
stantially alter the basic obligations of either 


party. 


(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Administrator shall immediately 
terminate aid under this section in the event of the 
formation in the Republic of Korea of a coalition 
government which includes one or more members 
of the Communist Party or of the party now in 
control of the government of northern Korea. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Administrator is authorized to 


‘make available to the Republic of Korea 


merchant vessels of tonnage not in _ ex- 
cess of two thousand five hundred gross tons 
each, in a number not to exceed ten at any one 
time, with a stipulation that such vessels shall be 
operated only in east Asian waters and must be re- 
turned forthwith upon demand of the Admin- 
istrator and in any event not later than June 30, 
1951. Any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment owning or operating any such vessel is 
authorized to make such vessel available to the 
Administrator for the purposes of this section 
upon his application, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law and without reimburse- 
ment by the Administrator, and title to any such 
vessel so supplied shall remain in the United States 
Government. 

(d) In order to carry out the provisions of this 
section 3, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President, in addition to sums al- 
ready appropriated, not to exceed $60,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, until such time as an appropriation shall be 
made pursuant to subsection (d) of this section, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is author- 
ized and directed to make advances not to exceed 
in the aggregate $30,000,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section, in such manner, at such 
times, and in such amounts as the Administrator 
shall request, and no interest shall be charged on 
advances made by the Treasury to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for this purpose. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall be 
repaid without interest for advances made by it 
hereunder, from funds made available for the 
purposes of this section 3. 

Sec. 4. The authorization for appropriations in 
this Act is limited to the period ending June 30, 
1950, in order that any subsequent authorizations 
may be separately passed on, and is not to be con- 
strued as an express or implied commitment to 
provide further authorizations or appropriations. 

Approved February 14, 1950. 
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Evacuation of American 
Personnel From China 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press March 1] 


I would like to inform you of the latest devel- 
opments in the closure of our official establishments 
in Communist China. 

In Tientsin, our consulate staff has about com- 
pleted its closure arrangements and personnel will 
be departing over the course of the next 2 weeks. 
All have their exit permits. 

In Nanking, our Embassy office has completed 
its arrangements except for minor details. Most 
of the personnel have exit permits and will pro- 
ceed to Shanghai this week to await onward ocean 
transport. Consul Lee Bacon will remain to com- 
plete the closure and then proceed to Shanghai, 
probably within 10 days. 

In Shanghai, all personnel except for three or 
four persons, have secured exit permits. The 
others expect theirs within a day or two. The 
only reason for the delay in the latter cases is that 
they applied after the others. 

Transport is our major problem there. The 
Department is considering several proposals and 
hopes to work out a solution shortly. About 200 
other Americans in Shanghai beside our official 
personnel have requested transport when the of- 
ficial staff withdraws. Our plans, of course, are 
to make transport available for all Americans 
desiring to leave. 

In Peiping, our staff is faced with a larger prob- 
lem in completing its closure due to the large 
amount of property and other equipment to be 
shipped or stored. The staff hopes to complete 
the task and depart by the end of the month. The 
assistant military attaché, Col. David D. Barrett, 
and one other person on the staff already have 
departed. 

No untoward difficulties have been placed in the 
way of the departure of any of our official per- 
sonnel. The closure is being carried out in an 
orderly manner and on schedule. 


U.S. Seeks Information From China 
on Attack of “Flying Arrow’’ 


[Released to the press February 27] 


No reply has been received to the following note 
delivered by the American Chargé at Taipei, 
Robert Strong, to the Foreign Minister of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government on February 3, 
1950: 

The United States Chargé presents his compli- 
ments to His Excellency the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and has the honor to refer to previous pro- 
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tests made by the United States Government 
against attacks by the Chinese Navy on United 
States flag vessels. On one occasion, there was 
pointed out the unfortunate effect which repeti- 
tion of such attacks might have on relations be- 
tween the two Governments. In spite of the rep- 
resentations which the United States Government 
has made and the extreme patience which it has 
exercised in this matter, a vessel of the Chinese 
Navy on January 9, 1950 attacked the United 
States flag vessel, Miying Arrow, on the high seas 
approaching the Yangtze river, and inflicted 
damage by gunfire which resulted in disablement 
of the Flying Arrow and necessitated repairs to 
it before the vessel could continue its voyage. 

The United States Government is now 1n pos- 
session of information on the basis of which it is 
conclusively evident that the attack on the Flying 
Arrow took place on the high seas. This is sup- 
ported, in part, by an observing vessel’s radar 
pilot showing all movements of the Flying Arrow 
and the Chinese naval vessel between the hours of 
0849 and 1050, beginning at the point 31 degrees, 
1 minute, 38 seconds north latitude, 122 degrees, 
25 minutes east longitude to the Fairway buoy 
where the Flying Arrow anchored. There is no 
evidence which indicates that the Flying Arrow 
proceeded to the westward of the Fairway buoy 
at any time. Moreover, it is apparent that the 
Chinese naval vessel resorted unnecessarily to 
armed force. Under the circumstances, the United 
States Government considers the attack on the 
Flying Arrow, an unarmed merchant vessel, to 
be indefensible. 

The United States Government therefore holds 
the Chinese Government fully responsible for the 
violation of American rights on the high seas and 
expects to receive at the earliest possible date the 
assurances of the Chinese Government that there 
will be no repetition of such lawless attacks on 
United States flag vessels. 


Visit of Haitian Editor 


Lucien Montas, editor-in-chief of Le Nowvelliste, 
one of Haiti’s leading newspapers, has arrived in 
a to begin a 3-month visit in the United 
States for the purpose of observing schools of 
journalism and conferring with colleagues in his 
field. His visit has been made possible through 
a grant-in-aid awarded by the Department of State 
under the program for ‘he exchange of persons. 

Mr. Montas wishes to visit some, of the leading 
United States schools of journalism in order to 
observe the techniques and instruction used. Such 
aspects of journalism as reporting, newspaper or- 
ganization, personnel, make-up, and the technical 
aspects of newspaper production are of especial 
interest to him. He also plans to confer with 
specialists in the social sciences. 
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The World Economic Situation 


Statement by Willard L. Thorp * 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


The annual review of the world economic situa- 
tion is an important part of the Council’s work. 
It forces us to stay close to reality. The Council 
has before it far-reaching proposals for interna- 
tional action to achieve full employment, to sta- 
bilize world trade, and to promote the financing 
of economic development in underdeveloped 
countries. The Council will, of course, have to 
consider all such proposals on their technical mer- 
its and from the point of view of their economic 
desirability and political feasibility. Obviously, 
the Council can be helped in its work by a clearer 
view of the general world economic situation and 
of the forces underlying current developments. 


Economic Progress in 1949 


The Secretariat report, Major Economic 
Changes in 1949, tells us that 1949 was a year of 
high levels of economic activity and employment. 
The figures are worth restating. The wall out- 
put of foodstuffs, raw materials, and manufac- 
tures in 1949 was between 20 and 25 percent 
greater than in 1937. Total supplies of food- 
stuffs during the crop year, 1948/49, were some- 
what above the average of the prewar years, 
1934-38, and should be higher in 1950 than in 1949. 
Total world industrial output, in 1949, was nearly 
40 percent above that of 1937. Inflationary pres- 
sures subsided in most parts of the world in 1949 
and the cost of living fell in a number of coun- 
tries. To be able to record these facts at this time 
is certainly heartening. It proves how great are 
the recuperative and reconstructive powers of man 
and also how effective these powers can be when 
inspired by a common purpose and supported by 
the spirit of international cooperation. This rec- 
ord of economic progress is gratifying to the 
American people. It strengthens our belief that 


1 Made in the Economic and Social Council on Feb. 21, 
1950, and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations on the same date. 
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the part we have played in the process has been 
worthwhile. 

One main theme of the Secretariat report is 
that the year 1949 is a sort of dividing line. It 
is said to mark the end of the period of postwar 
expansion due to the needs of reconstruction, to 
pent-up demand for consumer goods, and to war- 
accumulated liquid assets in the hands of the pop- 
ulation. This is correct in a general sense, but it 
relates only to the slackening of certain temporary 
sources of effective demand and is not related to 
the permanent forces which cause economic 
growth. Even the temporary factors have not 
completely disappeared. In some countries and 
over large areas of the world, the damage and 
destruction caused by the war have not yet been 
repaired. One need only mention certain parts 
of the U.S.S.R., Germany, Japan, or Indonesia to 
bring to mind how much remains to be done to 
make up for the physical and human costs of the 
war, so far as they ever can be made good. Also, 
in other areas, there are political and social dis- 
turbances which may have more ancient roots but 
which have been aggravated by the war and which 
continue to cause economic and human loss and 
destruction. 

Beyond the fact that such conditions are still in 
evidence, the basic needs and requirements of the 
growing population in most countries of the world 
are large and urgent. The per capita food supply 
and food consumption in the war-devastated coun- 
tries are still below prewar, and in many under- 
developed countries, far below the standards 
of decent living. Serious housing shortages are 
with us everywhere. The need for capital goods, 
both to modernize antiquated plants and to meet 
the requirements of growth, are large even in those 
countries which have made great gains since 1945. 
On the other hand, we are far from realizing our 
potential capacity to produce. In many countries, 
disposable consumer income and personal savings 
are still high and will activate the expansion of 
production if other conditions are favorable. 
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The view of the Secretariat’s report that spon- 
taneous postwar expansion is shield is valu- 
able, but that fact should be no cause for pes- 
simism. It needs to be supplemented by the 
additional facts that needs continue to be great 
and that potential production increases exist. 
Usually, the process of recovering from severe 
economic dislocation is more rapid than the nor- 
mal rate of growth, and some percentage rates of 
increase in the next few years may be lower than 
in the immediate postwar years. However, the 
expansion of economies in the past has usually 
taken place without the temporary stimulus of 
= demands, and there is no reason to be- 
ieve that this will not happen again and that 
more and more needs will not be satisfied out of 
expanded production. 

I stress these aspects of the world economic sit- 
uation for two reasons. In the first place, I think 
it is important for us to keep in mind the con- 
tinuity of economic life and processes. This con- 
cept is most familiar to us in statistical trend 
lines. These persistent tendencies are not only 
quantitative but also qualitative. Even during 
the immediate postwar period of scarcities and 
elementary urgencies, many countries did not hesi- 
tate to inaugurate new programs of economic re- 
organization and social reform. Postwar recon- 
struction was thus merged with institutional 
change. This process will continue. In a broad 
sense of the term, economic and social reconstruc- 
tion is certainly not ended, and 1949 marks no 
stopping point in the process. 

Second, I hope that by drawing a dividing line 
in 1949, the impression will not be created that a 
major cyclical downturn in the world economy 
has begun. We do not have evidence that this is 
the case, even if governments took no counter- 
action. Moreover, if we did have such evidence, 
governments are, in fact, committed to take 
counteraction. The reason that this item is on 
our agenda at all is because the work of the Coun- 
cil and of the United Nations is based upon the 
concept of constructive action by governments. 

I have suggested that we may be entering upon 
a period in which the over-all rate of economic ex- 
pansion may be more moderate than that of the 
immediate postwar years. Also, I should expect 
there would be a considerable difference in rate 
among countries. Many of the reasons for dif- 
ferent rates of economic growth lie within coun- 
tries’ own borders and depend to a considerable 
extent upon national action. May not the rate of 
progress be affected by production and marketing 
practices, by tax, wage, and price policies? 
Would it not be possible to achieve greater output 
and larger mass purchasing power by improving 
methods of work so as to reduce costs, by bringing 
prices into greater accord with costs, by doing 
away with cartels and other restrictive practices ? 
Will not economic expansion move faster where 
countries shake themselves free from a persistent 
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traditionalism and a reluctance to venture into 
new methods of management and operation? I 
am sure that you can all add many other elements 
of internal economic policy about which a num- 
ber of questions should continually be raised. 

It is not my purpose to present an analysis of 
any particular country but to emphasize once 
again that, in large measure, the economic prog- 
ress of most countries is in their own power to 
shape. Of course, even in such matters, inter- 
national cooperation can be of great help. It has 
been and is the policy of the United States to as- 
sist in this process of modernization in other 
countries. For some time, the world has been wit- 
nessing an unusual economic spectacle. The 
United States has been spending large sums of 
money and much energy to strengthen the produc- 
tive power of other countries. We have helped 
them to build modern plants with up-to-date 
equipment. We have helped them to study our 
best technical processes, our methods of industrial 
management and ways of increasing productivity. 
We have been doing this despite the fact that many 
of these countries are our actual or potential com- 
petitors in world markets. This is certainly evi- 
dence of our faith in the proposition that the 
economic advancement of each country is of bene- 
fit to the world as a whole. It is because we have 
given such evidence that I have felt free to make 
the above remarks stressing the importance of con- 
tinuing self-criticism to the end that economic 
expansion will continually translate needs into 
effective demand with a resultant increase in 
standards of living. 


Promotion of World Production 


What I have said about the need for national 
action does not detract from the importance of 
sound international economic policies for the pro- 
motion of higher levels of world production and 
consumption. The United States position on this 
question is well known. For over 15 years, we 
have advocated an expansion of world trade on 
a multilateral and nondiscriminatory basis, con- 
vertible currencies, and large and unhampered 
international flow of capital. We have pursued 
these policies in the belief that they would en- 
courage a fuller and more efficient use of the 
world’s resources, would increase the real incomes 
of all countries, and would, thus, make for a more 
prosperous and more peaceful world community. 

I have, therefore, been much interested in the 
chapters on international trade in the Secretariat 
report. These chapters give a brief survey of de- 
velopments before the currency devaluations of 
last September and outline, in broad strokes, some 
of the problems of long-run structural re- 
adjustment. 

The report states that, after some progress had 
been made toward overcoming the unbalance in 
world trade in 1948, the international disequilib- 
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rium worsened and reached critical proportions 
in 1949. We are told that the gains achieved by 
the end of 1948 in overcoming the unbalance in 
world trade were lost “as a result of a considerable 
fall in United States imports, which reduced the 
flow of dollars to the rest of the world”. This is 
not a new interpretation. I can appreciate the 
position of the officials of many governments who 
were confronted with grave deterioration in their 
balance of payments which required public ex- 
planation and for which there was, at the time, 
no factual explanation. The data simply were 
not there. In the circumstances, they presented 
the simple analysis that there was a recession in 
the United States, American imports were, there- 
fore, curtailed, and that this was the primary 
cause of their difficulty. But when the Secre- 
tariat’s report was prepared, the data were avail- 
able, and it is odd that these data were not used 
for a more complete and more correct explanation 
of the facts, although I doubt if even now all the 
elements can be properly evaluated. 

The data make it clear that the decline in United 
States imports was by no means the sole cause 
of the enlargement of international unbalance in 
the first half of 1949. Between the last quarter 
of 1948 and the second quarter of 1949, it is true, 
United States imports of goods and services fell 
from 2,598 million to 2,365 million dollars, a de- 
cline of 233 million dollars. But the rest of the 
world received goods and services from us which 
increased in value from 3,786 million to 4,064 mil- 
lion dollars, or by 278 million dollars. Thus, of 
the 511-million-dollar increase in the deficit which 
the rest of the world had with the United States, 
the fall in our imports accounted for less than half, 
only 46 percent to be exact. The larger part was 
the result of increased purchases by the rest of 
the world. 

Furthermore, in considering the factors bearing 
on the worsening disequilibrium in the first half 
of 1949, it is worthy of note that net assistance 
from the United States reached its peak in the 
second quarter of 1949, reaching a level approxi- 
mately half-a-billion dollars above the last quar- 
ter of 1948. This increase far more than compen- 
sated for the decline in the dollars made available 
to the rest of the world as a result of the fall in 
our imports of goods and services. 

I recognize fully the importance to the world 
economy of stability in United States imports, but 
I feel that, in its analysis of the 1949 develop- 
ments, the report is clearly inadequate in its failure 
to recognize the variety of factors which con- 
tributed to the course of events. 

As to later developments, United States Com- 
modity imports, which fell through July 1949, 
responded to the general recovery movement after 
July. By the last quarter of 1949, United States 
imports had regained 70 percent of the ground lost 
from the last quarter of 1948 and were only 6 per- 
cent below that peak. In fact, if one translates 
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the dollar value of these imports into the command 
which those dollars gave to foreign countries over 
United States exports, the recovery was more than 
complete. United States export er fell 8 per- 
cent between the last quarters of 1948 and 1949. 
Taking this fall into account, the dollars provided 
to other countries by our imports in the last quarter 
of 1949 had a purchasing power over United States 
—— about 3 percent above the last quarter of 

The last ee in the report raises certain 
long-term problems concerning the difficulties of 
achieving balance in international trade without 
the continuation of extraordinary financial assist- 
ance from the United States. I am forced to say 
that I do not feel that the earlier chapters in the 
report lay a very satisfactory groundwork for this 
discussion. There is a good deal of material given 
concerning the flow of commodities in interna- 
tional trade but very little concerning trends with 
respect to services and almost nothing concern- 
ing the record of current capital accounts, the 
shifts in blocked balances, and the flow of invest- 
ment capital. I realize that statistics are much 
more readily at hand with respect to commodity 
trade, but a world economic review is certainly 
incomplete which does not tell us a good deal more 
about international financial matters. 

As a matter of fact, the most important thin 
which happened in the balance of payments field 
during 1949 cannot be found in the statistics at 
all. It was the fact that many countries turned 
their attention from the recovery of production 
to the  epanon of their trade balances. Many of 
the deficit countries took the courageous step of 
devaluation, but, beyond that, they began to focus 
their attention and effort, as never before, on 
ways and means of increasing their hard currency 
earnings and developing nondollar sources of sup- 
plies. In the surplus countries, a whole series of 
steps are er taken to make their contribution 
to correcting the disequilibrium. 

It is clear that the problem cannot be solved by 
any one country or by any simple formula of 
action. It must be attacked on many fronts. The 
chapter in the report describes the difficulties, and 
I would certainly agree that they are present, but 
I take heart in the growing recognition of the 
urgency of the problem. I might also add that 
the problem is closely related to that of economic 
expansion. The adjustments would be difficult 
indeed in a declining volume of world trade, but 
if we can move forward toward generally higher 
levels of economic activity, the necessary adjust- 
ments can be readily absorbed. 


importance of Economic and Social Welfare 


We are interested in a properly functioning in- 
ternational economic system primarily, if not en- 
tirely, because of its importance to the economic 
and social welfare of the peoples of the world. 
The emphasis in the United Nations Charter is 
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on jobs, conditions of work, and standards of liv- 
ing. What we want to know is what has —- 

ned during the year to the people of the world 
in terms of. their daily living—their nutrition, 
working conditions, housing, health, social se- 
curity, their educational and recreational facil- 
ities, their personal liberty, and their opportunities 
for individual self-expression. 

All of these items are perhaps not appropriate 
for inclusion in an economic review. The present 
report on Major Economic Changes in 1949 con- 
tains a few tables which give some information 
on some of these social matters, for example, the 
comparison of food supplies in a number of coun- 
tries as measured by calorie and animal protein 
value per person per day between prewar and 
1948-49. I hope that in shinning its future world 
economic reports, the Secretariat will try to bring 
together more of the available data on social con- 
ditions, giving us something of a picture of the 
social progress during the year. 


United States Economic Situation 


I should like to conclude my statement with a 
few remarks on the United States economic situ- 
ation. Within the United States, the year 1949 
saw the end of inflationary pressures which had 
existed since the war and the first recession in 
business activity. For the year, as a whole, in- 
dustrial production was 9 percent below 1948. 
This fall in industrial production, however, was 
not typical of developments in the economy as a 
whole. Agricultural output declined only 14% 
percent, while construction activity increased 
41% percent, production of electricity and gas rose 
114 percent, and the value of services also rose. 
The result was that total production, as measured 
by the gross national product after adjustment 
for price changes, was 1 percent lower in 1949 
than in 1948. Employment also fell by a little 
over 1 percent. 

The main reason for the decline of industrial 
production, which was confined to the first seven 
months of the year, was a reversal of inventory 
policy by most business enterprises. During 
1948, inventories were being accumulated rapidly. 
During 1949, this accumulation slowed up and, in 
fact, turned into liquidation. Other kinds of ex- 

enditure were, however, fairly well maintained. 
onsumption, in particular, remained very steady 
through the year. 

The downward movement lasted little more than 
a half year. After July, business activity began 
to recover. According to preliminary estimates, 
by January 1950, industrial production had re- 
covered nearly two-thirds of its losses and was 
only 5 percent below the November 1948 postwar 

ak, despite the effects of a slowdown in coal min- 
ing. The latest index of industrial production 
stands 67 percent above the 1939 level and even 
at the lowest point in the recession was 48 percent 
above 1939. 
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The fact that our national economy showed such 
resistance to the shock of recessionary forces and 
was able to overcome them in a relatively short 
time is of considerable importance to the world 
economy. I discussed this at considerable length 
at our ninth session. I may briefly repeat here 
that the capacity of the United States economy to 
recover quickly was due to the economic and social 
reforms which have been introduced, to the atti- 
tudes of businessmen and the people as a whole, 
and to the efforts of the Government to carry out 
the intent and mandate of the Employment Act 
of 1946. 

I know that many of you are wondering about 
the significance of the latest unemployment fig- 
ures in the United States. These showed an in- 
crease of nearly 1 million in unemployment be- 
tween December 1949 and January 1950, reaching 
a level of nearly 4.5 million. Most of the in- 
crease apparently was due to seasonal declines 
of employment in trade, construction, and agri- 
culture. But it seems fairly clear that sea- 
sonal movements do not account for all of it. 
Perhaps the best way of interpreting the January 
1950 figures is to compare them with those of Jan- 
uary 1949. We find an increase in unemployment 
of 1.8 million as compared with the previous year. 
One significant thing about this rise is that it does 
not appear to reflect a decline of business activity. 
As a matter of fact, employment in nonagricul- 
tural industries was actually 100,000 higher than 
in January 1949. The rise in unemployment is 
accounted for partly by a fall in agricultural em- 
ployment of nearly 600,000 and by an increase of 
1.3 million in the total labor force. Employment 
in agriculture was at a new postwar low. Appar- 
ently, this is due to continued increases in 
productivity in agriculture, reflecting largely 
technological developments. 

There does not appear to be any indication in 
these figures that the January unemployment 
means a decline in productive activity. The evi- 
dence of a high level of nonagricultural employ- 
ment is reinforced by the fact that industrial pro- 
duction rose somewhat between December 1949 
and January 1950 when seasonal factors are taken 
into consideration. What the figures seem to 
indicate is rather a tapering off of the recovery 
movement with the general level of activity con- 
tinuing to be high. 

Let me assure you that these indications of con- 
tinued stability do not mean that the Government 
or the people of the United States are satisfied 
with the present level of activity and employ- 
ment. We are glad of the indications that our 
productivity is rising, but we recognize that this 
rising productivity and the growth in the labor 
force mean that stability is not enough. As the 
President said in his economic report last month, 
“We have regained stability: but we need more 
than stability. The great motivating force in our 
economic system is the perpetual will to move 
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ahead, to use our skills and our resources more 
efficiently, to produce more at lower cost, and to 
provide a better and richer life for all our citi- 
zens. The American economy must expand 
steadily.” 

The Government is placing major reliance upon 
the forces of the market to produce the needed 
increase in employment ad production. The 
President’s Economic Report and the Council of 
Economic Advisers’ annual review point out the 
way in which business can aid in promoting fur- 
ther recovery. But the Government has also de- 
signed its own policies to support the forces of 
expansion. These policies, it is true, are largel 
long-run policies which will not have their full 
direct impact during the next few months, but 
policies which assure expansion over the years 
may be expected to have a powerful effect in en- 
couraging high business investment at the present 
time. 

Moreover, a number of recommendations were 
made by the President to strengthen economic ac- 
tivity immediately. First, the President asked 
Congress to enact a new program to stimulate pri- 
vate investment in housing for middle income 
families. Second, he requested certain revisions 
in the tax laws including a reduction of excise 
taxes of more than half a billion dollars, to be 
offset in its revenue effects but not in its economic 
effects, by closing certain loopholes in the present 
tax laws. He also proposed certain changes in the 
corporation tax laws which should have the effect 
of stimulating business investment and will be 

articularly helpful to new businesses. Third, the 
President requested the Congress to increase the 
maximum maturity period for loans which the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation makes to busi- 
ness, a proposal designed to ease the problems of 
small and medium-sized business firms. 

In the international field, he requested Con- 
gress to continue the European a 
and other short-run aid programs. He recom- 
mended ratification of the Iro Charter as a means 
of facilitating the expansion of trade. He also 
asked the Congress to authorize the program for 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries 
and to authorize the Export-Import Bank to pro- 
vide for guaranties against risks peculiar to pri- 
vate investment abroad. In addition, he proposed 
certain tax changes designed to stimulate the 
foreign investment of private capital. These lat- 
ter proposals were requested mainly to support the 
Government’s efforts to extend financial and 
technical assistance to other countries, but they 
will also contribute indirectly to the expansion of 
domestic business activity. 

These recommendations are clear evidence, I 
think, that the United States Government pro- 
poses to take action consistent with the nature of 
our political and economic institutions to main- 
tain maximum employment. 

Even should these efforts succeed only partially, 
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it is important to recognize that changes in un- 
employment cannot be taken as an indicator of 
the impact of domestic developments upon other 
countries. It has been too often assumed that an 
increase of unemployment must always mean a 
declining level of income and, therefore, a de- 
clining demand for the goods and services of other 
countries. The recent experience of the United 
States shows that in an economy with an expand- 
ing labor force and increasing productivity this 
need not be the case. Specifically, the rise of un- 
employment in January 1950 as compared to Jan- 
uary 1949 was not associated with a corresponding 
decline of employment nor with any decline in 
economic activity. 

The economic outlook in the United States re- 
inforces what I said in the beginning of my state- 
ment on the world economy in general. As we 
enter the second half of the twentieth century, we 
see more clearly than before the need for world 
expansion in economic activity and trade, and the 
large possibilities for such expansion. I think we 
also have a more positive attitude towards our 
own part of this process. Nationally and inter- 
nationally, we are now better prepared to cope 
with recessionary forces and to facilitate economic 
and social development. We want our contribu- 
tion to the world economy to be a constructive 
one. 


Technical Assistance Mission 
Sent to Southeast Asia 


The Department of State is sending a special 
mission to Southeast Asia to prepare the way for 
the most expeditious and efficient use of whatever 
technical assistance funds may become available 
for that area. The Department announced on Feb- 
ruary 23 that the mission will be headed by R. 
Allan Griffin, publisher of the Monterey (Calif. ) 
Peninsula Herald. The mission will visit Saigon, 
Singapore, Rangoon, Bangkok, and Djakarta. 

e mission will study the needs for possible 
projects throughout the area and also lay the 
groundwork for anticipated programs under the 
Point 4 legislation now before the Congress. 

Mr. Griffin will be accompanied by a small 
group of technical experts and by Samuel Hayes, 

pecial Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, and William McAfee, area 
specialist in the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs. 


Letters of Credence 


Indonesia 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Re- 
public of Indonesia, Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, pre- 
sented his credentials to the President on February 
20, 1950. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 152 of that date. 
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Secretary Acheson Explains 
Statement on Alger Hiss’ 


I have been asked to explain the statement which 
I made in regard to Alger Hiss on the 25th of 
January in the light of various criticisms which 
have been leveled at it; such as, that it impugned 
proceedings before a United States Court; that it 
should not have been made; that it condoned the 
offense for which Mr. Hiss was tried ; and so forth. 

First. I stated, as clearly as I could, that I would 
not discuss in any manner whatever the charges 
against Mr. Hiss, since those charges were then, 
as they are now, before a court. This is a prin- 
ciple of the most fundamental importance. No 
one who was brought up in the law, as I was, by 
Justice Brandeis and Justice Holmes can have 
the faintest doubt of the transcendent importance 
of practicing this principle in the strictest possible 
way. I have been a member of the bar for 30 years. 
I have never departed from this principle, and I 
never expect to do so. Therefore, I did not in my 
former statement, nor shall I now, discuss the 
charges in this case in any way, either directly or 
indirectly. The duty of passing upon them rests 
with the Court, and the Court should not be, in 
any manner whatever, embarrassed or prejudiced 
in performing this duty. 

econd. I have been asked why I did not let 
the matter rest with what I have just said. There 
seemed to be public and private reasons why this 
could not be done. 

At the time of my confirmation, the Senate Com- 
mittee before which I appeared inquired of me 
regarding my relations with Mr. Hiss. This is 
clearly indicative of the Committee’s belief that 
the matter was relevant to my fitness for the office. 
Many of those who have criticized my statement 
give further ground for this belief. It has been 
charged, for instance, that what I said indicates 
that I am not qualified for the office which I hold. 
I do not agree with this view, but it surely indi- 
cates that some persons believe that my views in 
this matter are relevant to the question of my 
fitness for the office and that, therefore the public 
is entitled to know my views. At any rate, the 
question which was put to me was directed toward 
bringing them out, and the issue was, therefore 

resented whether I should state them or with- 
old them. 

There were also personal reasons for stating m 
attitude. One must be true to the things by a fend 
one lives. The counsels of discretion and coward- 
ice are appealing. The safe course is to avoid sit- 
uations which are disagreeable and dangerous. 
Such a course might get one by the issue of the 
moment, but it has bitter and evil consequences. 
In the long days and years which stretch beyond 
that moment of decision, one must live with one’s 


*This explanation was made in response to questions 
at a hearing of the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
Feb. 28, 1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
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self; and the consequences of living with a de- 
cision which one knows has sprung from timidity 
and cowardice go to the roots of one’s life. It is 
not merely a question of peace of mind, although 
that is vital; it is a matter of integrity of char- 
acter. This is the most fundamental of all 
considerations. 

For these reasons it seemed, and it still seems, 
> - that there was no alternative to saying what 

said. 

Third. The attitude which one, who has known 
and worked with Mr. Hiss, will take toward him 
in his deep trouble is a matter for the individual 
conscience to decide. It isn’t a matter which a 
court, or public opinion, or the Government can 
decide for one. That is fundamental, not only 
under our institutions of personal liberty and 
responsibility, but under the Christian ethic. It 
is not true, for instance, in the Soviet Union. 
There, all those who have known or worked with 
a person who has been even charged with the of- 
fenses with which Mr. Hiss has been charged must 
flee from him as from the plague if they would 
preserve even the safety of their lives. But that 
is not true of us; and, indeed, that difference be- 
tween us and the Soviet Union goes to the very 
root of the issues which so deeply divide the free 
world from the Communist world. 

Turning then to my personal attitude toward 
Mr. Hiss, I said that it would be founded upon 
the principles as stated by Christ in the passages 
which I cited from the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew. These passages represent the tradition 
in which I have been bred, going back beyond the 
limits of memory. Mr. Hiss is in the greatest 
trouble in which a man could be. The outcome of 
his appeal can have little bearing upon his personal 
tragedy. The Court of peo, can either affirm 
the conviction and sentence, in which case he must 
go to prison; or, if it finds error in the proceedings 
below, it can reverse the judgment of the Court and 
remand the case for still another trial in con- 
formity with its opinion. It is in regard to a man 
in this situation that I referred to Christ’s words 
setting forth compassion as the highest of Chris- 
tian duties and as the highest quality in the sight 
of God. 

If there is anything in what I have said which 
casts doubt upon the proceedings of a United 
States court, I fail to see it. And I do not believe 
that any fair mind, brought up in the principles 
which I have discussed, would differ from me. 
What I have said has nothing whatever to do with 
the decision of the jury or with the correctness of 
the rulings of the trial judge. It would be equally 
valid whether the conviction is affirmed or 
reversed. 

Fourth. Similarly, what I have said would not, 
I believe, carry to any fair mind the implication 
that I was condoning the offenses with which Mr. 
Hiss was charged and of which he has been con- 
victed. It seems fantastic in the light of the facts 
of my life, which have been a matter of most public 
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record, that any such insinuation should be made. 
Over the past 30 years I have repeatedly served the 
United States, and have done so almost contin- 
uously for the past 10 years. No one can be found 
to say that I have not done this faithfully and 
to the best of my ability. Few can doubt that on 
all of these occasions there were far easier and More 
profitable courses open to me. So far as public 
avowals of loyalty are concerned, I have on nu- 
merous occasions taken the most solemn oath of 
allegiance and loyalty to my country and to its 
Constitution. But for the benefit of those who 
would create doubt where none existed, I will ac- 
cept the humiliation of stating what should be 
obvious that I did not and do not condone in any 
way the offenses charged, whether committed by 
a friend or by a total stranger, and that I would 
never knowingly tolerate any disloyal person in 
the Department of State. 


Benjamin Gerig Denies 
Statement Attributed to Him by 
Roy W. Gifford on Dependent Peoples 


[Released to the press March 1] 


Benjamin Gerig, Director of the Office of De- 
pendent Areas Affairs, in Geneva declared that the 
statement attributed to him by Roy W. Gifford 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
as reported by the press, is completely contrary to 
his own deepest convictions on the problem of 
dependent peoples and to the policy of the United 
States." He denied unequivocally having made 
the statement attributed to him by Mr. Gifford. 


*Roy W. Gifford of Detroit, retired Chairman of the 
Board of Borg-Warner International Corporation, told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 


This man said the object of the Point 4 Program 
is to develop the colonial backward areas of the world 
until they can revolt against their mother countries.” 

Mr. Gifford said the statement was made last June by 
Benjamin Gerig, Chief of the State Department’s Office 
of Dependent Areas Affairs and Deputy United States 
Representative of the United Nations Trusteeship Council. 

Mr. Gifford testified that Mr. Gerig spoke at a Foreign 
Affairs Seminar sponsored by the Brookings Institute at 
Lake Forest College, near Chicago. 

“IT challenged Gerig’s statement at an open session of 
the seminar,” Gifford said. “I told him I did not believe 
that was the State Department’s policy. 

But he stood by his guns and said it was.” 

President Truman has urged Congress to approve a 
Point 4 Program to develop backward areas in the fight 
against communism. 

Mr. Gifford told the Committee the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration is dominated by the State Department 
and that ECA Chief Paul Hoffman is “only the Public 
Relations Man.” 

Mr. Gifford testifying as a private citizen, said. the 
European Recovery Program is not being handled prop- 
erly because of the State Department’s policy of “dollar 
diplomacy.” 
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Mr. Gerig indicated that what he did say was that 
Point 4 assistance to dependent territories of the 
world would assist in the achievement of the 
United Nations Charter objective of developing 
self-government in such areas. He went on to 
indicate that he may have been misquoted in his 
araphrase of Former Secretary of State Cordell 
ull’s statement of July 23, 1942 which was as 
follows: 

We have always sought—and we seek today—to encour- 
age and aid all who aspire to freedom to establish their 
right to it by preparing themselves to assume its obli- 
gations. 


U. S. and Greece Sign Tax Conventions 


[Released to the press February 24] 


According to information received by the De- 
partment of State from the American Embassy 
in Athens, two tax conventions between the United 
States and Greece were signed in Athens on Febru- 
ary 20, 1950. The two conventions relate to the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion, one of them dealing with taxes 
on income and the other dealing with taxes on 
estates of deceased persons. 

The conventions with Greece contain provisions 
substantially similar to provisions in tax conven- 
tions now in force between the United States and 
certain other countries, namely, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom, and provisions in tax conven- 
tions which have been signed with a number of 
other countries but which are pending in the 
United States Senate and have not entered into 
force. In general, the conventions with Greece, 
like those which have been made with other coun- 
tries, are designed to eliminate double taxation 
with respect to the same income or with respect 
to the same estate, this being accomplished either 
by means of a specific exemption from taxation 
in one or the other of the countries or by means 
of a credit allowed by one of the countries for 
taxes paid to the other country. 

Both of the conventions with Greece provide 
for ratification and for the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification. The income tax convention 
will become effective on January 1 of the year 
in which the exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
tion takes place. The estate-tax convention will 
become effective on the date of the exchange of 
instruments of ratification, but effective only as 
to estates or inheritances in the case of persons 
who die on or after that date. 

Authentic copies of the texts of the conventions 
are not yet available for distribution. It is ex- 
pected that, as soon as possible after receipt of the 
original documents from Athens, the conventions 
will be submitted by the President to the Senate 
for advice and consent to ratification. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Japan To Participate 
in Technical Agreements 


[Released to the press February 25] 


With a view to facilitating the participation of 
Japan in technical agreements and conferences, 
the United States Government on February 21, 
1950, issued an interim directive to ScaP author- 
izing him “to permit Japan to participate with 
other nations or groups of nations in such inter- 
national agreements, conventions, and conferences 
of a technical character as Japan may be invited 
to enter into, accede to, or attend, and as the Su- 
preme Commander shall consider to be in the in- 
terests of the occupation.” Because the question 
of Japanese participation in technical conferences 
and agreements is a constantly recurring one and 
because a majority of the members of the Far 
Eastern Commission recognize the desirability of 
Japan’s participation in such conferences, the 
United States issued this directive in accordance 
with paragraph III, 3, of the Terms of Reference 
of the Far Eastern Commission. This paragraph 
provides that: 


The United States Government may issue interim direc- 
tives to the Supreme Commander pending action by the 
Commission whenever urgent matters arise not covered 
by policies already formulated by the Commission; pro- 
vided that any directives dealing with fundamental 
changes in the Japanese constitutional structure or in 
the regime of control, or dealing with a change in the 
Japanese Government as a whole will be issued only fol- 
lowing consultation and following the attainment of agree- 
ment in the Far Eastern Commission. 


The text of the interim directive follows: 


The following interim directive, serial 110, regarding 
Japanese participation in technical agreements and con- 
ferences, prepared by the Department of State, received 
from the Department of the Army, is transmitted for your 
guidance in accordance with paragraph III, 3, of the Terms 
of Reference of the Far Eastern Commission: 


“1. The Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
subject to his discretion and continued control, should 
permit Japan to participate with other nations or groups 
of nations in such international agreements, conventions, 
and conferences of a technical character as Japan may be 
invited to enter into, accede to, or attend and as the 
Supreme Commander shall consider to be in the interest 
of the occupation. 

“2. Before leaving Japan, Japanese representatives 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of this policy 
decision, should be instructed to refrain from engaging in 
propaganda or subversive activities of any kind. 
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“3. The Supreme Commander should direct the Japanese 
Government to fulfill any obligations which it assumes 
in accordance with the provisions of this policy. 

“4. The Supreme Commander should inform the Far 
Eastern Commission of any action taken in accordance 
with the provisions of this policy.” 


Greece Becomes Contracting 
Party to GATT 


[Released to the press February 28] 


United States tariff concessions initially nego- 
tiated by this Government with Greece at Annecy, 
France, in 1949, will become effective on March 9, 
1950. Greece, on February 7, signed the Annecy 
Protocol of Terms of Accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and has taken the 
other steps necessary to become a contracting party 
to the agreement. Under the provisions of the 
protocol, the two governments are obligated to 
make their concessions effective 30 days after the 
above actions have been taken. 

Greece is the second among the ten new acced- 
ing countries which negotiated at Annecy to take 
the above action. Haiti was the first. 

Concessions granted by Greece at Annecy in ne- 
gotiations with the United States apply to 51 Greek 
tariff items covering a wide variety of products. 
These products, in 1947, accounted for $14,291,000 
worth, or 80 percent by value, of total Greek im- 
ports from the United States in that year. 

United States concessions initially negotiated 
with Greece apply to imports from that country 
valued in 1948 at $11,202,000 or 77.5 percent of 
United States imports from Greece in that year. 
United States duties were reduced on imports 
valued at $10,159,000 in 1948 and existing duties 
or duty-free status was bound on products valued 
at $1,043,000. 

The principal concessions granted by Greece in 
negotiation with the United § States include low 
rates of Greek duties on imports of condensed, 
evaporated, and dried milk; reduction in the Greek 
duty on wheat flour; and binding of the preagree- 
ment rates on wheat and cotton. Automotive and 
similar products comprise a major category of 
Greek imports from the United States. Greek 
concessions on such products include reductions 
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of duty on many items and bindings on others. 
Likewise, duties were reduced or bound on numer- 
ous items of machinery and electrical appliances, 
including table radios and electrical refrigerators. 
Similar concessions were obtained on various types 
of office machinery. The negotiations resulted in 
Greek concessions reducing duties on a wide range 
of chemical, pharmaceutical, and like products. 
There were also Greek concessions on leather, furs, 
and many miscellaneous items. 

In addition, Greece negotiated concessions with 
other countries on numerous products of which 
Greek imports from the United States will receive 
the benefits of these concessions. 

The principal products on which the United 
States sanetianede concessions with Greece are: 
cigarette leaf tobacco (duty reduced from 30 cents 
per pound to 20 cents) ; olive oil in bulk containers 
(duty reduced from 614 cents per pound to 314 
cents) ; olives in brine (duty reduced to 15 cents 
per gallon on one class previously dutiable at 30 
cents per gallon, and on another class previously 
dutiable at 20 cents per gallon) ; dried ripe olives 
(duty reduced from 5 cents per pound to 2% 
cents); and currants (duty reduced from 2 cents 
per pound to 1 cent.) The United States duties 
on figs were reduced from 5 cents per pound to 3 
cents on figs valued at less than 7 cents per pound 
and were bound at 3 cents per pound on ios valued 
at 7 cents or more per pound. Duty-free status 
was bound on emery ore, mastic gums and resins, 
and inedible olive oil. 

The United States concessions will be put into 
effect by Presidential proclamation in accordance 
with the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended, under which the negotiations were car- 
ried on at Annecy. 


World Meteorological Convention 
Enters Into Force 


[Released to the press February 28] 


The Convention of the World Meteorological 
Organization, opened for signature at Washing- 
ton October 11, 1947, will come into force on 
Marchi 23, 1950, in accordance with the terms of 
article 35 thereof which provides that the date of 
entry into force shall be the thirtieth day after 
the date of deposit of the thirtieth instrument of 
ratification or accession with respect to the conven- 
tion. The thirtieth instrument was deposited on 
February 21, 1950, with this Government, which is 
designated by the convention as the depositary 
government. 

Under the terms of the convention, there will 
now come into being the World Meteorological 
Organization which will take its place as one of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations 
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dealing with problems of transport and communi- 
cations. The basic objective of the Organization 
will be to coordinate, standardize, and improve 
world meteorological activities, and to encourage 
an efficient exchange of weather and other meteoro- 
logical information between countries in the aid 
of human activities. 

The purposes of the Organization, as set forth 
in article 2 of the convention, are: 


1. To facilitate world-wide cooperation in the establish- 
ment of networks of stations for the making of meteoro- 
logical observations or other geophysical observations 
related to meteorology and to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of meteorological centers charged with 
the provision of meteorological services ; 

2. to promote the establishment and maintenance of 
systems for the rapid exchange of weather information; 

3. to promote standardization of meteorological ob- 
servations and to insure the uniform publication of ob- 
servations and statistics ; 

4. to further the application of meteorology to aviation, 
shipping, agricuiture, and other activities; and 

5. to encourage research and training in meteorology 
and to assist in coordinating the international aspects of 
such research and training. 


The countries which have deposited instruments 
of ratification or accession with respect to the con- 
vention and thereby will be members of the World 
Meteorological Organization are: 


Australia Peru 
Burma Philippines 
Byelorussian Soviet So Rumania 
cialist Republic Sweden 
Czechoslovakia Switzerland 
Dominican Republic Thailand 
Egypt Turkey 
Finland Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
France Republic 


Union of South Africa 


Greece 

Iceland Union of Soviet Socialist 
India Republics 

Iraq United. Kingdom of Great 
Israel Britain and Northern 
Lebanon Ireland 

Mexico United States of America 
New Zealand Yugoslavia 

Norway 


In addition, by virtue of declarations given on 
their behalf by the state responsible for their in- 
ternational relations, certain territories or groups 
of territories which maintain their own meteoro- 
logical services will, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of articles 3(c) and 3(d) of the convention, 
be separate members of the World Meteorological 
Organization, as follows: 


France for: 


Cameroons under French Trusteeship 
French Equatorial Africa 

French Oceanic Colonies 

French Somaliland 

French Togoland 

French West Africa 

Indochina 

Madagascar 

Morocco (not including the Spanish Zone) 
New Caledonia 

Tunisia 
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United Kingdom for: 


Bermuda 

Central African Territories (Northern Rhodesia 
Protectorate, Nyasaland Protectorate, Southern 
Rhodesia) 

Hong Kong 


Malayan Territories (Singapore, Federation of Malaya, 
North Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, [Protected State] 
The East African Territories and Indian Ocean Islands 
(Kenya [Colony and Protectorate], Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, Tanganyika [Trust Territory], Zanzibar 

Protectorate, Mauritius, Seychelles) 

The West African Territories (Nigeria [Colony, Protec- 
torate, Cameroons under U.K. Trusteeship], Gold 
Coast [Colony, Ashanti, Northern Territories, Togo- 
land under U.K. Trusteeship], Sierra Leone [Colony 
and Protectorate], Gambia [Colony and Protec- 
torate] ). 


Notifications have also been received by this 
Government from various states applying the con- 
vention, by virtue of the membership of those 
states in the Organization, to certain territories 
and areas which will not be considered as separate 
members of the Organization, as follows: 


France for: 


Algeria 

Andorra 

French Guiana 

French West Indies 
Réunion 

Saint Pierre and Miquelon 
Saar 


Union of South Africa for: 
Territory of South West Africa 
United Kingdom for: 


Aden (Colony and Protectorate) 
Basutoland 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 

British Solomon Islands Protectorate 
Falkland Islands and Dependencies 
Fiji 

Gibraltar 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands 

Malta 

Swaziland 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Committee on Importation 
of Cultural Materials 


The Department of State announced on March 
2 that the United States is being represented by 
the following delegation at the meeting of the 
Committee of Experts on the Draft Agreement 
on the Importation of Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Materials, which convened at Geneva 
on March 1. 


Delegate 


Frederick D. G. Ribble, Dean of the Department of Law, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 


Advisers 
Thomas E. Bracken, Assistant Legal Adviser for Public 
Affairs, Department of State 


John Henry Vogel, Commodity Tariff Specialists, United 
States Tariff Commission 


The purpose of the draft agreement which the 
Committee of Experts is expected to prepare will 
be to facilitate the free flow of books, publications, 
works of art, films, recordings, and other materials 
of an educational, scientific, or cultural nature 
across national boundaries on a multilateral basis. 

The delegations meeting at Geneva under the 
auspices of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (Unesco) are 
considering two previously prepared papers with a 
view to merging their provisions in a single revised 
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text. The documents before the Committee are: 
(1) the Draft Agreement on the Importation of 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials 
recommended to Unesco by a working group of 
experts from the third session of the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (Garr) held at Annecy, France, April 
through August 1949; and (2) a Unesco Draft 
Agreement to facilitate the international circula- 
tion of publications. 

The United States delegation has not been au- 
thorized to make any commitments with respect 
to the proposed draft agreement. That draft, in 
the development of which the meeting at Geneva 
is but a preliminary step, must be submitted for 
approval first to the fifth session of the general 
conference of Unesco, scheduled to meet in Flor- 
ence, Italy, on May 22, 1950, and then, if approved, 
to the governments concerned. 

It is expected that the proposed draft agreement 
will be more comprehensive in respect to the list of 
materials covered than is the related Unesco- 
sponsored Agreement for Facilitating the Inter- 
national Circulation of Visual and Auditory Ma- 
terials of an Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Character, which was opened for signature at Lake 
Success July 15, 1949 and which provides for the 
duty free movement of films, recordings, maps, 
charts, and models when certified to be of an edu- 
cation, scientific or cultural nature. 
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The so-called Audio-Visual Agreement has been 
signed by 16 nations—Afghanistan, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
vador, Ecuador, Greece, Haiti, Iran, Lebanon, the 
Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines, Uruguay, 
and the United States. According to information 
which the Department has received from UNEsco, 
the Norwegian Government has recently deposited 
an instrument of acceptance of the agreement, and 
several other governments are preparing to take 
similar action. The United States, which was the 
first nation to sign the agreement, will not be able 
to deposit an acceptance thereof before the agree- 
ment has been approved by the United States Con- 
gress. ‘The agreement will come into force 90 days 
after it has been accepted, or acceded to, by 10 
governments. 


Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council 


The Department of State announced on March 1 
that the President has designated Edward G. Mil- 
ler, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs, as United States delegate and chairman of 
the United States delegation to the extraordinary 
session of the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council, which is to convene in Washington 
on March 20, at the Pan American Union. 

The President has also designated the following 
alternate United States delegates: 


William McC. Martin, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in Charge of the Office of International 
Finance 

Ambassador Albert F. Nufer, United States Representa- 
tive to the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council 

Rafael Pico, Chairman of the Puerto Rican Planning 
Board 

Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs 


The extraordinary session of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council has been called for 
the purpose of enabling the member governments 
(1) to consider a technical assistance program for 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council ; 
(2) to consider possible means of solving the prob- 
lems resulting from the reservations made by sev- 
eral member governments to the Economic 
Agreement of Bogota; (3) to review the prepara- 
tory studies made by the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, for the Inter-American 
Economic Conference and to determine the Coun- 
cil’s future action with regard thereto; and (4) to 
analyze the economic effects of recent currency 
devaluations. 


Governing Body of ILO 


On March 2, the Department of State announced 
that the President has designated Arnold L. 
Zempel, Executive Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, Department of Labor, as 
substitute representative of the United States Gov- 
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ernment to the 111th session of the Governin 
Body of the International Labor Office, schedule 
to convene at Geneva on March 8. The full ses- 
sion will be preceded by meetings of various com- 
mittees which began February 27. 


The United States Government delegation will include 
the following advisers: 


L. Wendell Hayes, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Edward B. Persons, Chief, Ito Division, Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

Alvin Roseman, Representative for Specialized Agency 
Affairs, Geneva 


Reports prepared by the various Governing 
Body committees (i. e., Allocations Committee, 
Asian Manpower Committee, Committee on the 
Application of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions, Committee on Industrial Committees, 
Employment Committee, European Manpower 
Committee, Finance Committee, International Or- 
ganizations Committee, Staff Questions Commit- 
tee, and Standing Orders Committee) will be 
considered and discussed. Other topics to be stud- 
ied at the 111th session of the Governing Body 
are: (1) the action to be taken on the resolution 
concerning problems in the field of wages which 
was adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence at its 32d session held at Geneva in June 
1949; (2) a program of work in the field of 
industrial health and safety; and (3) status and 
conditions of employment of domestic servants. 

The 110th session of the Governing Body was 
held at Mysore, India, in December 1949. 
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Legislation 


Amendment of Certain Laws Providing for Membership 
and Participation by the United States in Certain Inter- 
national Organizations. Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on H. J. Res. 334, a joint resolution amend- 
ing certain laws providing for membership and participa- 
tion by the United States in certain international organi- 
zations. H. Rept. 1257, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 29 pp. 

Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1950. H. Rept. 1266, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. 23 pp. 

Authorizing the Admission into the United States of 
Certain Aliens Possessing Special Skills. H. Rept. 1294, 
8ist Cong., Ist sess. 5 pp. 

For Relief of the Pan American Union. H. Rept. 1298, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Joint Development of Hydroelectric Power at Falcon 
Dam, on the Rio Grande. H. Rept. 1299, 81st Cong., 1st 
sess. 10 pp. 

Authorizing Contributions to Cooperative for American 
Remittances to Europe, Inc. H. Rept. 1305, 8lst Cong., 
1st sess. 5 pp. 

Making Appropriations for Foreign Aid. H. Rept. 1354, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. 4 pp. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{March 4-10] 
Security Council 


The Security Council again considered the 
Kashmir question on March 8. United Kingdom 
representative, Sir Terence A. Shone opened the 
discussion with a statement on behalf of the four 
sponsors of the draft resolution, in which he clari- 
fied certain points that had been raised by India 
and Pakistan. He endorsed the principles set 
forth in Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton’s proposals as 
the best procedure for demilitarization but said 
that it would be inappropriate for the Council to 
do more than recommend these proposals to the 
parties and to the United Nations representative. 
Stressing that the sponsors did not intend that 
the Council should participate in any mediation 
efforts, he stated that such efforts could best be 
made by the United Nations representative. 

Indian representative, Sir B. N. Rau, said that 
he could not comment on the British representa- 
tive’s statement, before he received the views of 
his Government, but he reaffirmed the Indian view 
of the legal and moral issues involved in demili- 
tarization. The Pakistani representative, Sir Za- 
frulla Khan, stated that the main features of the 
draft resolution were acceptable to Pakistan but 
that any categorical acceptance would depend on 
clarification of certain additional points. 


international Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice at The 
Hague delivered, on March 3, its advisory opinion 
that the General Assembly is not competent to 
admit a state to membership in the United Na- 
tions in the absence of a recommendation by the 
Security Council. The Assembly requested the 
Court’s opinion following its consideration of 
membership applications in the fall of 1949. 

The Court has also concluded public hearings 
on the interpretation of certain articles in the 
treaties of peace with Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania. The request of the General Assembly 
ate out of accusations that human rights and 

undamental freedoms were being suppressed in 
those countries. The Assembly indicated grave 
concern over these charges and expressed the hope 
that measures would be taken in accordance with 
the treaties to insure respect for human rights. 
The Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania, however, refused to participate in the As- 
sembly proceedings and also in the efforts of the 
United States and other signatories to the treaties 
to invoke the machinery for the settlement of dis- 
— provided in the treaties, arguing that on 
egal grounds this machinery was not applicable. 
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By a resolution of October 22, 1949, the Assembly 
requested an advisory opinion of the Court on the 
interpretation of the relative treaty articles, Ben- 
jamin V. Cohen addressed the Court on behalf of 
the United States, upholding the competence of the 
Court to deal with this matter and setting forth 
our views on the various legal issues involved. 


Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council completed 
its tenth session on March 6, devoting most of the 
final day to discussion of the interim report of its 
Ad Hoc Committee on slavery, now meeting at 
Lake Success. In the report the Committee asked 
the Council to request the Secretary-General to 
transmit a detailed questionnaire to member gov- 
ernments on slavery and related institutions, to- 
gether with a request for replies before August 15 
1950; and asked the Council to approve a second 
session of the Committee in Geneva during Au- 

st-September 1950 and a third session at Lake 
eto in January or February 1951 to consider 
the replies to the questionnaire and to prepare a 
final report. 

United States representative, Walter M. Kotsch- 
nig, felt that the questionnaire indicated that the 
Committee considered the problem of forced labor 
within its terms of reference. Although the 
United States would not rest in fighting the evil 
of forced labor, he said he felt that the Council 
had made it clear that it did not want the Ad 
Hoc Committee to deal with this problem. Mr. 
Kotschnig warned that the holding of public 
hearings might endanger the effectiveness of the 
Committee, stating that without sufficient safe- 
guards against abuse of such public hearings, the 
Committee might become a propaganda “tool” for 
various interests. Mr. Kotschnig also cautioned 
that any plan of the Committee to draft a new 
convention on slavery would be beyond its terms 
of reference. 

The Council decided, on the basis of an amended 
United States proposal, to return the question- 
naire to the Committee for revision and for trans- 
mittal to member and nonmember governments. 
The Council noted that such questions as forced 
labor and trade union rights have been dealt with 
in other ways. The Council further stated that 
the next session of the Committee should be held 
not earlier than November 1950, with a view to 
submission of the final report to the Council in 
1951. 

Preceding Ecosoc’s approval of the report of 
the Executive Board of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund of November 1949, United 
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States representative, Willard L. Thorp, expressed 
the hope that the Secretary-General’s study of the 
continuing needs of children would serve as a 
basis for shifting child welfare operations from 
an emergency to a permanent basis within the 
United Nations structure. 

The Council also (1) authorized the Secretary- 
General to transmit to the Swiss Government the 
opinion of the World Health Organization that 
Ipecopan should not be exempt from the provi- 
sions of the international conventions on narcotic 
drugs; (2) noted the Secretary-General’s prelimi- 
nary list of 51 items for the next session, the length 
of which evoked comment from several representa- 
tives; (3) approved certain recommendations of 
the Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions; (4) adopted additional rules for the func- 
tional Commissions and amended the rules con- 
cerning nongovernmental organizations; (5) con- 
firmed members of Commissions nominated by 
member governments; (6) elected the seven mem- 
bers of the Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations; and (7) noted the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report on budgetary and administrative as- 
sumptions relating to the program of conferences 
for 1951, and his note on the financial implications 
of ees accepted during this session. 

n his closing statement, Council President, 
Hernan Santa Cruz, (Chile) pointed out the 
problem in the United Nations resulting from the 
withdrawal of “certain delegations.” He consid- 
ered this withdrawal as a unilateral action “which 
is neither understood nor vindicated by world pub- 
lic opinion.” The achievements of this session, 
he thought, might serve as a lesson to the Soviets 
that when they returned to the Council, “they must 
understand that the Council offers a broad field 
for cooperation for those who genuinely seek the 
economic and social progress of the world.” 


Trusteeship Council 


a the seventh week of its session, the Trus- 
teeship Council continued its second reading of 
the draft statute for Jerusalem and began exam- 
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ination of the annual report on the Trust Territory 
of the British Cameroons. After several days 
of discussion, provisional agreement was reached 
March 8 on the text of article 20 of the statute 
which provides a new formula for the composition 
and election of the Legislative Council in Jerusa- 
lem. On March 6, a decision was taken, on United 
States initiative, to end the present session no later 
than April 6. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade decided on February 
27 that the site for the 1950 series of tariff nego- 
tiations, scheduled to open September 28, will be 
Torquay, England. The Contracting Parties have 
been in session since February 23 in Geneva, 
where the 1947 tariff negotiations took place. The 
second series was held in Annecy, France, in 1949, 
and the 1950 series will be the third. 


Technical Assistance 


The Technical Assistance Board, at its first 
meeting February 23 and 24 at Lake Success, 
discussed methods of implementing the arrange- 
ments approved by the Economic and Social 
Council and by the General Assembly for the 
expanded program of technical assistance, as well 
as the general problems involved in its task of 
administering and coordinating this program. 
The Board is comprised of the executive heads, 
or their representatives, of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies which participate in 
the program. 

The Board also discussed the technical assist- 
ance conference, to be held this spring, at which 
arrangements will be made for financing the pro- 
gram. All United Nations members and all other 
members of any specialized agency participating 
in the program will be invited to this conference. 
Representatives of the specialized agencies will 
also be invited, but without the right to vote. 
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American Consular Conference 
for East and West Africa Held 


[Released to the press February 27] 


The American Consular Conference of United 
States diplomatic and consular officers in West 
and East Africa opened today at Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique, and is to continue through 
March 2. This is one of the regular regional con- 
ferences which are held by the United States 
Foreign Service in various parts of the world. 
The meeting is to concern itself with problems 
confronting the United States in its political, 
economic, cultural, and consular relations with 
countries in Africa. It is also to consider ad- 
ministrative matters affecting the operation of 
United States diplomatic and consular offices in 
that area. 

Interest in Africa, particularly in the economic 
field, is becoming increasingly important. Afri- 
ca’s great storehouse of raw materials is needed 
by the world today to rebuild a firm and lasting 
peace and to bring about economic stability. 

Those attending the Conference included : 


George C. McGhee (Chairman), Assistant Secretary of 
State, and Director of the Department’s Bureau of 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs 
(NEA). 

Elmer H. Bourgerie, Deputy Director, Office of African 
and Near Eastern Affairs, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Richard P. Butrick, Director General of the Foreign 
Service, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
Edward W. Harding, Office of Consular Affairs, Depart- 

ment of State, Washington, D.C. 

D. Vernon McKay, Acting Director, Office of Dependent 
Area Affairs, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Leo G. Cyr, Officer in Charge, Southern Africa Affairs, 
ANE, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dudley Bostwick, Office of Economic Affairs, ANE, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 

William O. Brown, Chief of African Branch, Division of 
Research for Near Bast and Africa, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 

Samuel J. Gorlitz, Investment and Economic Develop- 
ment Staff of the Bureau of Economic Affairs, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 

Chester R. Chartrand, Assistant Officer in Charge, Public 
Affairs Staff, NEA, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Harry Price, Economic Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

James Foster, Director, Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

M. P. —— Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


Edward R. Dudley, American Ambassador, Monrovia, 
Liberia. 

George R. Merrell, American Ambassador, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

Sydney B. Redecker, American Consul General, Johan- 
nesburg, Transvaal, Union of South Africa. 
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Edward M. Groth, American Consul General, Nairobi, 
Kenya, East Africa. 

William H. Beach, American Consul General, Léopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo. 

C. Porter Kuykendall, American Consul General, Lagos, 
Nigeria, West Africa. 

Robert F. Fernald, American Consul General, Tananarive, 
Madagascar. 

John A. Birch, Commercial Attaché, American Embassy, 
Pretoria, Transvaal, Union of South Africa. 

Nicholas Feld, American Consul, Dar-es-Salaam, Tangan- 
yika, East Africa. 

Gordon H. Minnigerode, American Consul, Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique. 

Thomas G. Murdock, Consular Attaché, American Con- 
sulate, Elisabethville, Belgian Congo. 

David G. Wilson, Jr., Second Secretary, American Em- 
bassy, Pretoria, Transvaal, Union of South Africa. 

Robert W. Ehrman, Consular Attaché, American Consul- 
ate General, Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. 

Walter C. Isenberg, Jr., American Vice Consul, Luanda, 
Angola, Africa. 
Mrs. Cora H. Feld, Assistant Consular Attaché, American 
Consulate General, Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. 
Ben A. Thirkield, Assistant Consular Attaché, American 
Consulate General, Johannesburg, Transvaal, Union 
of South Africa. 

Eugene D. Sawyer, Attaché, American Embassy, Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 

Rogers B. Horgan, Third Secretary, American Embassy, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

——— Bloom, American Consul, Accra, Gold Coast, West 
Africa. 

Harold M. Null, Assistant Consular Attaché, American 
Consulate General, Lagos, Nigeria. 

Margaret Joy Tibbetts, Attaché, American Embassy, Lon- 
don. 

Deane R. Hinton, American Vice Consul, Mombasa, Kenya, 
East Africa. 

William P. Shockley, Jr., American Vice Consul, Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique. 

Oscar W. Meier, Chief of Mission for Economic Affairs, 
American Embassy, Monrovia, Liberia. 


Statement by George C. McGhee, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African 
Affairs * 


Now that the conference is concluded it is pos- 
sible to say that the discussions of the last 4 days 
have been most valuable to all attending. On one 
hand, we of the Department of State and other 
agencies have the benefit of face-to-face conversa- 
tions with American representatives in Africa and 
have gained first-hand impressions of current 
conditions in Africa. 

On the other hand, officers stationed in Africa 
have a broader understanding of the factors in- 
volved in the development of the general United 
States policy as well as the problems of colleagues 
in territories other than those to which they them- 
selves are assigned. The general result is that all 
will leave Lourenco Marques with a better know!l- 
edge of Africa and a knowledge that will help in 
appraising any possible future trends of develop- 
ments through the entire area between the Lim- 
popo [river] and the Sahara [desert]. 

The discussions, which were conducted on an 


* Made at the conclusion of the conference of American 
chiefs of mission at Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, on 
Mar. 2, 1950, and released to the press on Mar, 4. 
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informal basis, covered the entire range of prob- 
lems, political, social, and economic which con- 
fronted peoples and the Governments of Africa. 
Full and sympathetic consideration was given 
interests of the African Governments and peoples. 
Members of the conference also kept in mind at 
all times the great strategic and economic impor- 
tance of Africa. I may say that the discussions 
served to reinforce the belief in Africa’s impor- 
tance to peace and security of the world and to 
intensify our desires to assist as appropriate and 
feasible in furthering the developments of Africa 
and in the solution of its problems. 

Special consideration was given to the applica- 
tion in Africa of the Point 4 Program which is 
subject to the approval of the Congress of the 
United States and will provide technical assistance 
to countries desiring to participate. Application 
of the ECA program to African dependent terri- 
tories was also discussed as was United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Program. 
The summaries of discussions of each item dis- 
cussed will be circulated in Washington for the 
information of interested officials. Many are rou- 
tine in nature. Some include recommendations or 
suggestions. The conference was not intended to 
reach decisions on policy matters but afford an 
opportunity for full and free exchange of ideas. 


Second Regional Conference 
of U. S. Ambassadors in 
Other American Republics 


[Released to the press February 23] 


The second regional conference of Ambassadors 
serving the United States in the other American 
Republics will be held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
from March 6-9. In attendance, will be the mis- 
sion chiefs from the ten countries of South Amer- 
ica and a delegation of officials from the Depart- 
ment. Originally the meeting had been scheduled 
for March 1-3. 

Heading the Department’s delegation to the 
conference will be Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
Also in attendance will be George F. Kennan, 
Counselor of the Department. 

Chiefs of mission or their representatives who 
will report at Rio de Janeiro from the United 
States embassies in South America include the 
following: 

Argentina: Ambassador Stanton Griffis, Bolivia: Am- 
bassadcr Irving Florman, Brazil: Ambassador Herschel 
V. Johnson, Chile: Ambassador Claude G. Bowers, Colom- 
bia: Ambassador Willard L. Beaulac, Ecuador: Ambas- 
sador John F. Simmons, Paraguay: Ambassador Fletcher 
Warren, Peru: Ambassador Harold H. Tittman, Jr., 
Uruguay: Ambassador Christian M. Ravndal, Venezuela: 
Ambassador Walter J. Donnelly. 


Others from the Department—all of them from 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs—who will 
attend the conference include the following: 
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Forney A. Rankin, Public Affairs Adviser; William P. 
Hughes, Executive Director; Ivan B. White, Eccnomic 
and Finance Adviser; Harold H. Tewksbury, Director, 
Office of East Coast Affairs; Sheldon T. Mills, Director, 
Office of North and West Coast Affairs; Louis J. Halle, 
Jr., Special Adviser on Technical Cooperation. 


The conference in Rio de Janeiro will concern 
itself with discussion of the relationships of the 
United States with the South American Republics 
in terms of hemisphere progress, as well as of the 
broader policy phases of political, economic, and 
cultural affairs. 

The previous American hemisphere regional 
conference was held January 18-20 at Habana, 
Cuba. This was attended by the United States 
mission chiefs from the countries of the Caribbean 
area. Similar regional gatherings of Ambassa- 
dors have beeen held in various parts of the world 
since last October, when the first such meeting was 
held in London. A conference on Far Eastern 
— has just been concluded in Bangkok, 

iam, and another regional meeting will open on 
February 27 in Lourengo Marques, Mozambique. 
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Inquiry by Congress on Loyalty 
of Departmental Personnel 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press February 24] 


As I have indicated to members of the Senate, 
I welcome the Senate’s decision to hold hearings 
on loyalty charges involving some of the Depart- 
ment’s personnel. 

In all the recent discussion of the Department’s 
employees, no one has yet supplied us the names. 
However, similar—perhaps identical—charges 
have been aired and thoroughly investigated be- 
fore. In fact, there is now no one in the Depart- 
ment who has been found to be disloyal by the 
President’s Loyalty Board or who has been held 
to be a bad security risk. 

However, so long as a question has been raised, 
the Department is glad to have the opportunity 
to show the Congress, and through it the people, 
that effective steps have been and are being taken 
to guarantee that the Department is staffed only 
by persons loyal to this country. : 

We will cooperate with the Foreign Relations 
Committee in every practicable way. 


1 BULLETIN of Jan. 2, 1950, p. 38. 
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Department No Longer Recognizes 
United Public Workers of America 


[Released to the press February 20] 


The Department of State announced today 
that it no longer recognizes the United Public 
Workers of America as an acceptable agent or 
representative of its employees. The Depart- 
mental order which has been issued is as follows: 


Effective immediately, the Department of State no 
longer recognizes the United Public Workers of America 
as an acceptable agent or representative of its employees. 
All personnel are hereby ordered not to enter into nego- 
tiations of any kind with this Union. 


In releasing this order, the Department made 
clear that its existing policy with respect to em- 
ployee organizations remains unaffected by its 
action against the United Public Workers of 
America Union. The Department’s policy on 
employee organizations is as follows: 


The Department subscribes to the belief that its em- 
ployees have a right to join or refrain from joining em- 
ployee organizations. Any choice in this matter will be 
without interference, coercion, restraint, fear, or discrimi- 
nations or reprisal. 


Interim Office for Technical 
Cooperation and Development 
(Point 4 Program) 


1. Effective immediately there is established under 
the direction of the Assistant Secretary for Eccnomic 
Affairs the Interim Office for Technical Cooperation and 
Development (TCD). 

2. The Interim Office is assigned general responsibility 
within the Department for (a) securing effective admin- 
istration of programs involving technical assistance to 
economically underdeveloped areas and (b) directing the 
planning in preparation fcr the Technical Cooperation 
and Economic Development (Point 4) Program. In 
carrying out its responsibilities the Interim Office will 
rely upon the regional bureaus, Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs, and other components of Economic Affairs area 
for participaticn in the technical assistance programs as 
specified below, and upon the central administrative of- 
fices of the Administrative area for the performance of 
service functions. 

8. The Interim Office has specific action responsibility 
for: 

a. Developing over-all policies for the program. 

b. Formulating general program plans and issuing 
planning directives. 

ce. Ccordinating specific program plans developed by 
the regional bureaus and making necessary adjustments. 

d. Approving projects, determining action agencies, 
and allocating funds for United States bilateral programs. 

e. Directing negotiations and relationships with 
intergovernmental agencies and with other United States 
agencies participating in the cocrdinated program or 
otherwise carrying on technical assistance activities. 

f. Reviewing instructions to the field. 

4. The Interim Office will coordinate the development 
of operating policies governing administrative problems 
generally applicable to technical assistance programs 
such as utilization cf available specialized personnel, 
conditions of employment, and utilization of training 


facilities. 
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5. The regional bureaus have responsibility with respect 
to technical assistance programs for: 

a. Initiating and developing plans for technical 
assistance programs for individual countries or groups 
of countries within their respective regions. 

b. Reviewing program proposals affecting their re- 
gions which originate from any other source. 

c. Negotiating and communicating with foreign gov- 
ernments., . 

d. Directing State Department personnel assigned 
abroad to coordinate, and give administrative and pro- 
gram support to, bilateral programs. | 

e. Continuously evaluating programs and projects 
within regions. 

f. Proposing program changes. 

g. Initiating instructions to the field carrying out 
their responsibilities, and reviewing all other instructions 
concerned with technical assistance programs. 
Responsibilities previously assigned to the regional bu- 
reaus in connection with the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Program, Economic Cooperation Administration Aid pro- 
grams, and existing programs in Germany and Japan are 
not affected by this announcement except for paragraph 4 
above which will apply where circumstances require. 

6. The Bureau of United Nations Affairs has: 

a. Action responsibility for: 

1. Developing the United States position concern- 
ing the international organizational machinery to be used 
in connection with technical assistance activities; 

2. Developing the United States position concerning 
the relative proportions of contributions to be made by the 
United States and by other countries to the special techni- 
cal assistance accounts of irfternational organizations; 

3. Coordinating negotiations involving such 
accounts. 

b. Advisory responsibility concerning: 

1. The character and scope of technical cooperation 
programs undertaken by international organizations; 

2. The amounts of United States contributions to 
the special technical assistance accounts of international 
organizations ; 

3. United States positions on program allocations 

from such accounts by international organizations. 
The Bureau of United Nations Affairs maintains general 
contact with international organizations in line with its 
over-all responsibilities and arranges for direct contact 
between the United Nations and the participating special- 
ized agencies and the Interim Office of Technical Cooper- 
responding arrangements with respect to intergovern- 
operating program matters as requested by the Interim 
Office. The Bureau for Inter-American Affairs makes cor- 
responding arrangements with respect to intergovern- 
mental arrangements of the American states. 

7. The following have such responsibilities in connec- 
tion with technical assistance programs as are in accord 
with their general responsibilities set forth in the Organi- 
zation Manual of the Department. 

a. The Office of Financial and Development Policy 
with respect to the International Bank and Monetary 
Funds. 

b, The Office of Transport and Communications Policy 


-with respect to the International Telecommunication 


Union and the International Civil Aviation Organization. 
c. The UNesco Relations Staff with respect to 
UNESCO. 

8. Responsibility for the administration of the Depart- 
ment’s scientific and technical exchange activities under 
the United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948, and under the Act of August 9, 1939, authoriz- 
ing the President to render closer and more effective the re- 
lationsip between the American republics, insofar as these 
activities are directly related to specific economic develop- 
ment projects, is transferred from the Office of Educa- 
tional Exchange to the Interim Office for Technical 
Cooperation and Development. Activities which are not 
so related remain the responsibility of the Office of Edu- 
cational Exchange. The functions, personnel and records 
of the Secretariat of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
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Scientific and Cultural Cooperation are transferred from 
the Office of Educational Exchange to the Interim Office 
for Technical Cooperation and Development, except for 
the editorial functions connected with the publication of 
“The Record” and the corresponding personnel and rec- 
ords, which remain in the Office of Educational Exchange. 

9. The’ Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs will 
become the Department’s representative on, and the Chair- 
man of, the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation, in place of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs. He will also serve as Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Technical Assistance. The 
Director of the Interim Office for Technical Cooperation 
and Development will serve as Vice Chairman of both 
committees. 

10. The other offices under the Assistant Secretary of 
Economic Affairs advise the Interim Office for Technical 
Cooperation and Development on the economic feasibility 
and desirability of projects and programs, from the stand- 
point of their respective specialized interests; make or 
arrange for such economic studies and analyses as the 
Interim Office for Technical Cooperation and Develop- 
ment may require; and maintain liaison with United 
States and international agencies and with private organi- 
zations on matters within their respective fields of interest 
as necessary in the planning and operation of the tech- 
nical assistance programs. 

11. The Director will become a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Institute cf Inter-American Affairs. 
The Interim Office for Technical Cooperation and De- 
velopment responsibilities enumerated under 3 and other 
paragraphs above apply in full to technical assistance 
activities, present and future, carried on by the Institute. 
The Bureau of Inter-American Affairs exercises all re- 
sponsibilities listed under paragraph 5 above with respect 
to the Institute’s program. The Interim Office for Tech- 
nical Ccoperation and Development and the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs are jointly responsible for de- 
veloping such working arrangements as are necessary to 
insure the administration of the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs as a constitutent part of a coordinated tech- 
nical assistance program, 

12. The Interim Office for Technical Cooperation and 
Development ccnsists of the following organizational units 
under the supervision of the designated officers: 








CT Se Oe ay Hee nee Fe Leslie A. Wheeler. 
Technical Cooperation Projects - 

ga A eer See Haldore Hanson. 
Technical Cooperation Policy Staff: 

Chief Samuel P. Hays, Jr. 
Technical Cooperation Management 

Staff__- Richard R. Brown, 

Director of Execu- 


tive Staff, E. 
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International Organizations 
in Which U. S. Participates 


[Released to the press February 25] 


The Department of State released on February 
25 the publication, /nternational Organizations in 
Which the United States Participates. This is a 
revised edition of the 1946 publication, Jnterna- 


March 13, 1950 


tional Agencies in Which the United States Par- 
ticipates, which was prepared at the suggestion 
of the late Representative Sol Bloom for the use of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives and other Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The current edition contains 66 summaries out- 
lining the character and general purposes of multi- 
lateral international organizations in which the 
United States was a participant on June 30, 1949. 
The summaries are grouped in the following 
classes: General (covering a wide field of re- 
sponsibilities) ; Agriculture and Fisheries; Com- 
modity; Economic and Financial; Educational; 
Scientific and Cultural; Occupation and Peace- 
making; Political and Legal; Regional; Social 
and Health; and Transport and Communications. 

The summary with respect to each organization 
contains information regarding the origin and de- 
volopment of that organization; its membership, 

urposes, powers, functions, structure and 
nances; relations with the United States; rela- 
tions with other international organizations; and 
citations to pertinent basic texts and publications. 

Appendixes contain brief synopses regarding 
those multilateral international organizations in 
which the United States participated subsequent 
to December 31, 1945 but which had been termi- 
nated or become inactive by June 30, 1949; and a 
chart pact membership of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

International Organizations in Which the 
United States Participates reflects many impor- 
tant developments which have transpired since 
the publication of its predecessor vohian Ex- 
amples are the emergence of the Organization of 
American States from the reorganization of the 
inter-American system, and the establishment of 
a number of specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. It also reflects the extent to which the 
device of the international organization has been 
used since the close of the war, not only for perma- 
nent continuing programs, but for those of a 
transitory nature. Examples of organizations set 
up to cope with problems of a noncontinuing 
nature are the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
the Tripartite Commission for the Restitution of 
Monetary Gold. 

This volume was compiled in the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs of the Department of 
State, with the assistance of various officers and 
divisions, in particular the Office of Public 
Affairs, Division of Publication, and Division of 
Historical Policy Research ; the Office of Regional 
American Affairs; and the Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser, Treaty Affairs. 

International Organizations in Which the 
United States Participates (Department of State 
Publication 3655) may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
The price is 65¢. 
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